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THE INNER NATURE. 




0-DAY U the fourth of March : Bad 
news will go over the wires to-day.** 
TI1U8 spoke T110MA8 Stark Kiko, 
at San Franciseo, at about eight o*cloek in the 
morning; and, a few minutes later, he was 
dead. As tlie intelligence spread through the 
city, there was sorrow on all faces. Unusual 
stillness was in tlie marts of trade. Public 
business was suspended. The courts and the 
Legislature were adjourned. The national flag 
was eveiywhere set at half-mast. The city was 
in mourning. ^ A Christian minister,** — it 
was said from the bench,*— ** a Christian pa- 
triot, has fallen. Tears will fall for him in the 
homes of poverty and distress ; they will dim 
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8 XnOMAS STARR KINO. 

the ejrcs of bnive soldlcra from the MiMisaippi 
to the Potomiio ; and good men and true men 
all oyer our land, made better and truer by his 
great, braTOt and lucid thoughts and his burn- 
ing eloquence, will weep for him as for a 
brother.*** And this was seen as the tidings 
of the calamity went over the wires and through 
the land. It expressed the general sense of 
a great public loss, and the wide feeling that 
one of uncommon work and gifts had gone to 
his reward. A proud New -England inspira- 
tion lifted the thought of the Pacific mourners 
to a view of the cheering side of the Ph>vi- 
denoe, in words of solemn joy and triumph :— 

^Mtogle, O belU! aknig tlie Western ilope, 
With J9W deep toll a loand of (kith and hope; 
WftTt cbeerflf itiU, O bMWcr! luitf-wajr down, 
TiriNB tiKNisuid-aiasted bajr and tteepled towni 
Let tiM ttfong orgin with its loAieit two U 
Ua tho piond eorrow of the famd, and tell 
Thit tho hrmTt tower mw hb ripened grain,** 

The beauty of Israel had fallen on the high 
places. For him, however, there could be no 
mourning. The early vow had been faithfully 

• Jndft BUko, of 8«i Frandteo. 



THE INNER NATURE. 9 

kept. The good fight had been fought. The 
aervanty ** happy, trustfult rcfligncd,** had risen 
in sublime triumph to meet the j^Iastcr. 

The dosing scene made the crowning of a 
beautiful life, on which the old and the young, 
the unlettered and the learned, may find it 
useful to ponder. It has called forth heartfelt 
tributes. It is a theme worthy to be handled 
by genius and learning. When the time comes 
for the calm and complete record, it will need 
but a narrative of high aims, heroic struggles, 
and solid triumphs, to make a thing of joy for 
ever. Being dead, Starr King still speaks. 
As he moved along on the earth, practising 
the virtues and achieving the work that will 
keep his memory green, liis immediate object 
¥ras very simple. He strove to keep himself 
unspotted. He aimed for the Christian heights. 
He consecrated, e\'en in youth, the powers with 
which the Almighty had endowed him, to the 
good of his fellow- men. He early grasped 
^'a glorious faith and a noble philosophy,' 
which vrere to him inspiration and protection, 
morning consecration, with the inner 
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spring of fidelity to duty working under every 
outward pluuso and ever triuniphant, itf the key 
of this remarkable life. 

Thomas Starr Kino was a son of Thomas 
Farrington King, of English descent, and of 
Susan Starr, of Gennan descent. Her father^s 
name was Tliomas Starr. Both families resided 
in the city of New York. Tlie father of Starr 
was rather above the medium height, quick and 
vivacious In his movements, full of humor, 
with a sympathetic nature, uncommon imitative 
powers, noble generosity of soul, and of fine 
social qualities. He was a Univcrsalist clergy- 
man ; and, much as he loved the order in the 
fdloii'ship of which ho passed his life, his theo- 
logical views widened out beyond the bounds 
of sect or creed. In tlio classification of the 
day, he sympathized with the Restorationists. 
He was distinguished for a fervent and apostolic 
delivery, and rendered hymns with marked 
unetlon and effect. The Starr Family have 
manifested uncommon intellectual power ; and, 
whatever tliero may be in this ease of inherited 
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Influence^ tlic stilijcct of tliis tribute may bo mid 
to have bod from his fattier bis gcDiolitj, and 
firom bis motbcr bis intellectual traits. 

Starr, as bo was familiarly called, was bom 
in tbo city of New York, Dec. 17, 1824. His 
fatbcr was prcacbing on a circuit in Connec- 
ticut, and lived in Norwalk; and bis motlicr 
was dien on a visit to bcr family. Wben about 
five weeks old, tbe motbcr, M-itb tbe diild, 
returned to Norwalk. In tlio following spring, 
tbe fatbcr settled in Hudson, N. Y., wlicrc, 
located amidst tlio scenery of tbis noble river, 
tbe family remained four years. Tbe pastor 
tben (1828), leaving a wide circle of friends, 
removed to Portsmoutb, N. II., to take the 
cbarge of a larger society ; wbere Starr spent 
tbe next six years of bis boybood, inbaling 
New England's bardy influences. "Wbilo berc, 
be was sent to a private scbool kept by Mr. 
Harris, wbere, beside learning tlie rudiments 
of knowledge, be became, for one of bis age, 
a good Latin and French scholar; and the 
pupil ever spoke in grateful terms of good 
blaster Harris's faithful drilling in the Latin 
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Grammar. ** Starr, what are you going to 
make?** a clergyman one day asked him while 
living hero ; and the quick-epoken reply was, 
** Don't know : something pretty smart." An- 
other thing is told of him of a diflcrent cast* 
At the dinner-table, when his father asked the 
costomaiy blessing, Starr habitually sat with 
folded hands and closed eyes ; and at the end 
said, "^Amen.** While living at Hudson, he, 
with other children, was dining at the table of 
an Episcopal clergyman, who was so struck 
with this manner and response, that he spoke 
of it to the mother. This practice was con- 
tinued at Portsmouth. ** Starr,** his mother 
says, **for years always said * Amen* at grace.** 
Because this vras taken up of his own accord, 
and grew into a^habit, it may be looked upon 
as an unconscious reaching forth of the inner 
nature to the Spirit. The chQd, like Samuel 
of old, **grew on, and was in favor with the 
Lord, and also with men.** 

The father, in 1835, removed to Charles- 
town, Mass., to be the pastor of the large 
Univenalist sode^ there. Starr was sent to 
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the Bunkcr^hill Grammar School, of which Mr. 
William D. Swan, recently a member of the 
Maasachusetts Semite, was the principal, who 
well recollects the firo of his declamation of 
the passage Ix^inning, ^ Sink or swim, live or 
die, survive or perish, I give my hand and my 
heart to tliis vote" for independence, which 
Daniel Webster put into the mouth of John 
Adams. On a change of residence, Starr was 
sent to the Wintlnrop School, of which Mr. 
Joshua Bates was the principal. There being 
no high school in the town, the committee 
made an arrangement with Mr. Bates to 
attend, out of school-hours, to a class who 
were fitting for college ; and Starr was one of 
this class. His teacher writes, ^I well remem- 
ber the first entrance of that interesting boy, 
Thomas Starr King, under my charge; his 
gentleness of manner, his beaming eye, his 
expressive face. His mind grasped, and com- 
prehended inth wonderfid acumen, every 'sub- 
ject presented to his consideration.'' As a 
scholar, he took the foremost rank in his class. 
His recitations conveyed the impression of 
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maturity far beyond his years. i\:iB eompo- 
sitions evinced great vigor of thought, and 
method of treatment ; and one of them, on 
the character of Washington, first written in 
English, and then transhitod into Latin, was 
exhibited by his teacher to two distinguished 
schoburs, who pronounced it to be a remarkable 
production for one so young. His declamation 
was impressive and graceful. ^The chief and 
distinguishing characteristic,*' Mr. Bates snys, 
^ of his sdiool-Iifc, consisted in his sincerity, 
puri^ of heart, honesty of purpose, and uni- 
form gentlemanly deportment. I can call to 
remembrance no act or word in his school-days 
to censure or disapprove. Always cheerful, 
industrious, and conscientious, he left no duty 
unperformed, but lived up to all the require- 
ments of the school-room with the most scru- 
pulous exactness.** 

While Starr was reading Virgil and Cicero, 
and' earning this tribute, his father was labor- 
ing under a deep-seated disease, and was in 
straitened pecuniary circumstances. Starr was 
placed in a dry -goods store in Charlestown 
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(an arrangement denigned to bo but tempo- 
rary), where, among other duticfl, lie kept Uks 
books. lie Iiad taken final leave of «chooL 
lie was now a bright-eyed, vivacious, lovable 
lad, of slender form, golden hnir, ruddy com- 
plexion, winning ways, and of quick |>erception ; 
uncommonly mirtliful, and va fond of books 
as ho was of fun ; in a word, having the usual 
marks of a precocious youth, without erratic or 
roving ways. lie was a regular attendant at 
tlic Sunday school. Tlic fatlicr saw, with all 
a parentis pride, the unfokling powers of his 
gifled son, and designed for him a collegiate 
course. Tims early Starr looked fom'anl to bo 
a minister of tlio gospel ; indeed, his mother 
cannot recollect when be did not talk of it : so 
that Iks grew up with this as his plan for life. 
"When he mus about tliirteen years of age, whilo 
his father was on a visit to the West, he pre- 
pared a sermon, ifhich he sent to the editor of 
the ** Christian Freeman ; ** and it appeared in 
that paper. Starr did not, subsequently, look 
back with satisfaction on this affair; but it 
is interesting as a manifestation of his inner 
nature. 
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**The Iifo of ^rr. King,** one of his teachers 
says, **froin early youth to the grave, was 
always sincere, pure, enthusiastic. His earnest 
nature, his glorious aspirations, his love of tlie 
true and the beautiful, his honesty of heart in 
all he said and did, gave a peculiar charm to 
his eventful life. He constantly exemplified, 
in all be did, that principle and moral thought- 
fulness were the controlling motives of ac- 
tion."* 
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111LE Starr was selling: dry -goods, 
a radiant death (September, 1839) 
ended tho suflcrings and the labors of 
liis father, at tlio ago of forty-two. A sponta- 
neous dosing of the places of business, an im- 
pressive scnicc in the cliurch, a great funeral 
procession, and a gathering of thousands on tho 
andent burial-mound of Ciiarlestown, testified 
to the general afToction and respect that bore 
the sacred remains to their resting-place. On 
tho evening of tlie day of this scene, a young 
man, a stranger in the place, occupied the 
vacant pulpit, and discoursal on faith; and, 
as the church was draped in mourning for the 

recent bereavement, the lesson was enforced 
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with uncompion effect. Tlio preacher followed 
his manuscript until nctir the close of llic ser- 
mon, wliea, summoning the event of the hour 
for illustration, he left his notes, and abnntluncil 
himself to lils llicmc ; when lils deep, rich voice 
woa full of emotion, and had a jinthos and 
power wliicli thrilled the grcnt and brcalhlcsa 
Msemhly, It was eloquence ; fur it was in- 
spiration of soul. Tlic preacher was Edwin 
II. Cliapin, who bccnmc the successor of tho 
deceased p-istor, and tho close, life-long friend 
of Tlionias Starr King. 

Starr remained in business pursuits ; nnd ho 
now began to appropriate his earnings to tho 
support of the family, which continued in a 
greater or leas degree through life. Thus, at 
fiflcen, he became tho main slay of hia mother, 
and acted as a father to tho Sro younger 
children. Here is seen the practice of a filial 
and fraternal piety, which, like a "gem of 
purest my serene," gilds his whole career. 
He ever performed tlic duties required of him 
in a prompt and faithful manner, aiming to do 
his beat, u though it was not a smoU matter, 
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but m iia[(»rtwrt duns, to be dmAiI. Xooe 

«t the tine, ifMike mon enttrnwartically of hj, 

iMdlfCtittl gilb, mmI dodc to-day ulk son 

Win^^jr »r lu. ntmoTf, than the; who aw 

liim daily b t>UMiie«. lie won the wam eom. 

nMndatiMi 1/ hi* employer. lie now bore a 

leadin{f part in the fumutioB of a circle of 

joun^ nwn, (^ hi* own «gO| for rautaal im- 

prorement by debatea, decUmatiom, and di». 

nutie readings. Bnittu was one of the porta 

wliich ho took. lie was tbo life of this cirtle, 

which eontinuod for about two years ; and the 

pre|MnUioa fur thcM exercises was a valuable 

disclplino. On its dissolution, he engaged, with 

one of its members, in a written controversy, 

on the condition of the wicked after death, 

which was quite elaborate. "All the UGmben 

lovod him," ono of them says. Ho sought 

books eagerly at this period ; his coaununioga 

were with the great masters of thought; and, 

ns he mused, the flra burned. Nor were his 

musings aimlou; for hi* efforts were ne^-er 

turned ftom solf-culture, dot his thoughts from 
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It happened tlmt some of llic incml)cni of 
j the CliarlcMlown Sciiool Committee knew the 

I turn of StftiT*ii mind and tlic eireumittanccs of 

:j his family ; and by their influeneo ho was ap- 

'i pointed (Dec. G, 1840) an aBsistant teacher in 

the Bunker-IIill Grammar School, — which ho 

liad fimt entered aa a pupil. When ho wna 

] i informed of thin by memlxira of the committee, 

be sakl, with a modesty that was characteristic, 

**I am sorry I am not better qualified for the 

place.** The principal of this school was Mr. 

J Benjamin F. Tweed, now one of the professors 

f* < i: , of Tufls College, who became a life-long friend 
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I of Starr. lie entered upon his new vocation 

I with a light heart; and ho soon lived down 

I' 

I \\ ' whatever doubts were felt in tlie community as 

i ;f to tlio good judgment exercised by the School 

Committco in tlio selection of a youtli not six- 
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f. ;l Starr was placed in charge of a separate 

room. Tlic quick-judging mimis of the pupils 

recognized the presence of superior intellect in 

the clearness, simplicity, and readiness of the 

explanations which the recitations required; and 
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Aey mm^ dot^ T0«ig ^ ^ w^ ^ hn m^hL 
to hm imkB wlmmAMm ranwDca. Ik wimtd to 
^0 hk work wdL lit mmted to do Uf baC 
hatf m he hod dooe in bomif ■ Aod o 
ifOmtiUd oolMde ftynfofino of bojrs-dnnctcr 
Ofvl btnt tMtnt to Ui oid^ os W woa t«llr^ 
oiiTHii ill fjUMsIiofi* It tdM9 went round onioog 
the pii|MU iImU ke bad bocn tbe foffcmnst acholar 
in f lio Winthrvip School, and that he knew aero- 
ml Iaii;;uaj^# There waa no bail conduct that 
coubl lie lirouglit up againat him to counteract 
lhia« lie liad influence wiili hia pupila, and 
Ilia fidelity to hia tank waa rcwanlod with auo- 
eeaa* **Iliave mtccoedcd,*' lie aaya, **aa well 
w$ I extKWied wiilt tlic aclmol ; but it ia lianl 
work.'' 

While hia calling now aided in hia work of 
dincipline, hia tiine out of achool waa mainly 
4levoted to atud/. He applied himself to the 
langtiagoa. An instance, showing the steady 
liont of his mind for the ministry, is seen in tlio 
questions which he put to a phrenologist at this 
time* The subject was now attracting unusual 
attootloiit and it was characteristic in the young 
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taurhcr to look into it. A zcaloiM dUciplo 
(^Ir. O. S. Fowler) waa lecturing in Boston, 
ami examining heads. Starr called upon hiin, 
waa examined, and got a pamphlet containing 
a description of the organs, with the sire of 
each of his own indicated in figures. In a 
letter (Maj 27, 1841), he gives the result of 
j L* his examination, which may serve two turns, — 

a contribution to scienoe, and an illustration of 
diaractcr : — 
I ** About two or three weeks since, I called 

on O. S. Fowler, the phrenologist I and such a 
head as he gave me I My stars I After detail- 
ing the sixe of the organs, he told mo I should 
enter a profession, and advised me by all means 
to study for tlie law. He inferred that this 
would be more congenial to my feelings, from 
I the smallncss of conscientiousness and venera- 

{ tion, and the preponderance of combativeness 

; .1 and destructiveness, with largo causality and 

^ ( hope. As you may imagine, I did not consider 

« ' this announcement a very flattering compliment 



to my moral faculties. I therefore popped the 
questioii to the gentleman. How I waa qualified 
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wiooU be s nd dcfecl. A 
viui MC tt^uiraa ss to 
prcicli. * Wkj/ nid Fo«]er« * 
VmvtgmaSi^ Bat ke toU hm I w<oaU be s 
rety dotpteal ■pntrr, vbaleiner }MrfcMin« I 
nigfat cboose; md a— u c d Me that I vooU 
<Me day beoome an audiar I He taid there was 
tto doubt of tbat ; md fiiuJl j adrifcd hm to 
cultimte €omrienlion«>w and bodily bealtk; 
•aid I bad a atioiig oooadtntion, but tboogbt k 
would break wben I arrirod at the age of 
twenty yean.* 

This letter it riguod ""T. Starr King, the 
eloquent speaker and (is to be) anthor." 

At serenteen, he read mctaphysies with the 
avidky and relish with which most young peo- 
ple read sensation novels; handling abstruso 
problems as though it were but play to do it. 
Professor Tweed, wridng of this period of his 
lifet and of his love of metaphysics, says, "Ho 
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would read what accmcd to mo an involved 
and oiMCurc paMago from Kant with a * AVliat 
do you tliink of tliat?* and when I began to 
•cowl, and express a doubt whetlier I perfectly 
understood it, he would instantly state it in 
terms which rendered it as clear as daylight. 
The fact is, ho was not a hard student : ho 
was incapable of hard study. The most ab- 
struse problems furnished him only with intel- 
lectual play. lie had a natural affinity for 
knowledge. Its acquisition was not labor, but 
a delight." lie loved to talk and to write on, 
to most minds, tiio forbidding theme of meta- 
physics. An illustration is seen in a long, off- 
hand leUer which ho addressed (Nov. 3, 1842) 
to a friend in New York, who informed him 
of his purpose to enter upon a course of philo- 
sophical reading. After a strain of humorous 
matter, he gives an elaborate statement of the 
different schools of philosophy : — 

**If I can assist you in any manner during 
your * nights of prayer and devotion,* I shall bo 
most happy. I hafe just vanity enough, moro- 
over, to believe that I can. You intend com- 
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memmg • oumne of pUotoplucad itndiot dbis 
wifltcr^ Tkat'tfri^iC. Ilumli! Uovfinajto 
write to jott M • brodMr abilnclioiiiit ! WcD, 
Jim iboctld Cnt make uf jcmr mind to wIhI 
ttmtmuX philoiopliical leadbig jroa wiD deroCa 
four titte^ moral or intcDoctiiml. IIoverer» 
wbedber jroo engage in one or the other, joa 
will need eome feeding in metephjsaoi, and 
will deiife to become acquainted with all the 
poieiUe forma of mental philoaopby. Thcfc ia 
the aenaual achool, a« it ia tcrmcdt who contend 
that all knowledge U derived aoldy through the 
medium of the acnaea. Thejr Tiew mind aa 
merely material cfibctf derived fnm^ dependent 
ftptm^ and dying with, the bodil/ organization. 
Tliia i^iiloiophjrf for various and obvioua lea- 
aonay ima boon the first which has been evolved 
from the philosophical genius of every people* 
It appeared first in India ; and, after reflection 
was awakened in Oroece» was dcvcloixxl, prior 
to any other system, by the Ionian school. You 
will desire to become acquainted with the 
writings and ideas of this school. It i/4 the 
pliHosophy of the atheists, but is also held 
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by many Christians, who turn its keen edge by 
the revektions of the Bible, relying on that 
for proof of the soul*s future existence. In 
modem times, it has been systematically de- 
fended by the French atheists, who drew it 
from the famous John Locke. You will proba- 
bly need to bo acquainted with liis work on the 
Human Understanding ; though you might as 
well try to read a dictionary through for plea- 
sure as Ait work. Among all nations whero 
philosophy has been cultivated, you will find, 
that in opposition to the sensualists, or pliiloso- 
'/ phcrs of sensation, there have arisen idealists. 

Unsatisfied with the theory of the former as 
to the origin of human knowledge, they have 
shown that all knowledge if not and cannol be 
derived from sensation and through the senses. 
I^Ian has many ideas, and those the most ascntial^ 
which the senses cannot reveal ; nay, without 
which experience itself would be impossible. 
Such a philosopher was Flato, the purest and 
best idealist, perhaps, of any age. In modem 
times, the ideaUsm prevalent can be traced to 
the great German, Kant, who, in his immortal 
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work, * Critique of Pure Bcoson/ cstablii 
beyond any question the impossibility of ex- 
plaining all knowledge by czpericnee and sen- 
sations, and even gives us the list of those 
ideas which man obtains through some other 
medium. This medium, he 'contends, is pure 
reason. Sensation may furnish the grounds 
of knowledge. It is by occoiUm of experience 
tliat man knows; but man does not derive 
all knowledge from sensation and experience. 
Reason itself is a primary source of ideas. 
You will observe tliat the sensual sdiool give 
to reason only the power of drawing and fram- 
ing new ideas from the stock already furnished 
by sensation. Kant and the idealists contend 
that it (reason) gita new ones, wliich are not 
contained in those of sensation, which the 
senses cannot furnish. Reason reveals univer- 
sal truths, propositions applicable to all times 
and every possible condition ; while the senses 
can only make us acquainted with what if now, 
not with that which naut be. The * Critique of 
Pure Reason ' of Kant has not been rendered 
into any readable English version. All that. 
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• I • fiir the present, you maj care to know of it, 

• j may be found in the *p8ycliology* of Cousin, 

Heniys tnuialation. Cousin is tlie most lumi- 
nous metaphysical writer you can read. Ilis 
positions are clear ; hb language not to be mis- 
understood ; lus reasoning acute, logical, con- 
vincing. First of any other, I would advise 
you to read hii work. It is in refutation of 
liocke and the sensual school, and was the in- 
strument, with his other lectures, of rcformbg 
thoroughly the philosophical studies of France. 
His important arguments are borrowed from 
Kant, but clothed in a stylo far more simple 
and interesting than that of the great abstrac- 
tionist. The philosophy of Cousin, understood 
as eclecticism, is now the pliilosophy of Franco 

- and of the greatest men in this countxy. 
Bfownson objects to some* of his theories, but 
not probably to any of his reasonings, in liis 
* Psychology.' By a careful perusal of Cousin's 
work, 3rou will get a good knowledge of the 
sensual sdiool, its weak points, the best method 
of refuting them, and a list of the ideas which 
every human being has which cannot come from 
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tho senses. Tho criticism on Locke's account 
of the origin of space, time, the Infinite, &c«, 
is the finest piece of logic I ever read. It will 
bear to bo Tuxd and jMTused, as Father Rajner 
says, and never weary you. Pktt probably 
lias it, or your library. There is also the scep- 
tical school of philosophy. Its followers be- 
lieve that nothing can be proved ; nothing is 
certain. Life is short, sense is difficult, intel- 
lect is weak. They think notliing can be 
proved, because we know not whether our fac- 
ulties are veracious, and reveal things as they 
are. Life may be one continual dream. We 
are so constituted, tliat we are compelled to 
think and believe as wo do believe, witl&out tho 
power of proving that our thoughts and knowl- 
edge are real. Tho greatest exjKiunder of tho 
doctrines of this school has been David Hume, 
the Scotchman, in his * Essays.' It was in rciu- 
tation of tlua work that Kant arose in his might. 
Tlio sceptical school is the legitimate conso- 
quence of the sensual school, and has always 
followed in its tnun. Thus Hume builds his 
scepticism on the principles of Locke ; and, 
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when Kant and Cousin demonstrated the false- 
ness of the former, scepticism, of course, fell 
with it. The fourth great school of philosophy 
is the mystical school, a pretty fair exposition 
of whoso doctrines you may hear in every true- 
blue Calianistic sermon. For tliem, human 
reason is weak, delusive, deceptive. It is no 
safe guide. Earth and its pleasures are all 
vanity, human life a miserable routine, and 
all action folly. Ilenoc they abandon them- 
selves to pious contemplation ; endeavoring to 
become lost, as it were, in the Deity, and 
seeking truth in a contemplation of his essence 
by a sort of inspiration. This philosophy is 
founded on a low view of man and his powers, 
and will not be likely to triumph in these days 
of steam-engines, Universalism, and theatres, 
as the present prospects of pure Orthodoxy will 
tostiiy. Out from these great systems of intel- 
lectual philosophy have sprung corresponding 
theories of moral philosophy, a sketch of which, 
as room fails me in this letter, I will give you 
at soma future time, if agreeable. I forgot to 
say any thing to you of the Brownsonian system 
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of philosophy, partly bocaiuo I am not Toy 
well acquainted with it, and partly bccauflo you 
can become familiar with it through die * Demo- 
cratic Beview/ I know not what to make of 
lua tlieory of subjective and objective life. It 
seems to me that it is the old idea, that cir- 
cumstanccs influence our character ; fot circum- 
stances would be classed by Brownson as the 
objective. But it also seems to me that ho 
does not give sufficient power to tl&o subjective, 
or man. Man, no doubt, tt influenced by dr- 
cumstances; that is, by society and existing 
institutions. But man is not made by circum- 
stances. He can re-act upon tlicm, and govern 
them somewhat. Otherwise, where is account- 

* 

ability? If man cannot govern circumstances, 
if he is not free in a certain sense, why punish 
him? Charge his crimes or delinqucndes to the 
objective, not to him. He is not accountable. 
Beform him; strive to modify and improve 
as much as possible the existing institutions of 
their times. But bow? How can there be a 
reformer? If, as Brownson says, men and 
their institutions are the objective for poster!^, 
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and if this posterity are formed spiritually by 
tUs objective, and cannot rise above it, evcrff 
poet, ecery reformer, every man greater than 
his age, must be literally inspired. But who 
can believe sudi a doctrine as this? I prefer 
to bdievo that the premises are too exclusive 
to accepting the conclusions. Neither do I 
see in Christ, as ho describes liim, all that he 
contends is tliere. — But I will not torture you 
any longer with this at present. Though wo 
can accept, witli some modifications, his theory 
of subjective and objective life, still Channing*s 
view of m/ia to me is far more interesting and 
more consistent. I prefer to believe that man 
has within him * elements of the Divinity,* 
which can be called forth, and which, by being 
developed, constitute man's progress and glory, 
to accepting the doctrine, that man by nature is 
alien from Ood, does not naturally aspire, and 
must be first stirred and then led on by the 
Divinity in all his progress. I prefer Chan- 
ningfs position, that human nature must be 
assumed infallible somewhere, than to subscribe 
to Bnmnson'a notion, that man must not be* 
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licvo Cliri8tianity, because Chrbtianlty is in 
harmony with reason and his nature, but must 
yield implicit faith to it for-— I know not 
what. 

** Let me know how you prosper in philoso- 
])hy. Perhaps, in future letters, I will bore 
you witli some of the ideas of Plato. By the 
way, Cousin advises all young students like us 
to become acquainted witli Grecian philosophy ; 
a task to which I have been devoting myself 
for some little time. A very common work you 
can obtain, probably, called £nfield*s * Philoso- 
phy.' It is merely a statement of the doctrines 
of the difTcrent schools among the Greeks ; not 
good for much, but fit to be read prior to a bct« 
ter. Cousin, in his lectures (in French), un- 
translated, gives a good synopsis of the progress 
of inquiry among them.** 

While reading about Grecian phOosophy, a 
letter, full of fim. In which there is hardly 
a word about metaphysics, winds off thus : — 

** As soon as I become fully acquainted with 
the principles of the Eleatio school, I shall write 
him [J. H.] • At present, I am perplexed with 
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I 

a doubt whctiicr tlicro bo on inipoiwibilitj In an 

original multiplicity of tilings, on tho grounil 
. tliat the non4Msing, aa tho scporativo of unity, 
is not ; or whctiicr tho multiplicity of a self- 
developing vitality cannot bo reconciled with 
an all-governing unity, since the perfect cannot 
I bo subject to change. Witli regard to Pytha- 

t goras, I have become convinced that an indi- 

; * vidual number can only arise by a separation 

I from the mass of units which originally wero 

j held together by tho primal numljcr ; and, as 

! this separation implies tho existence of a void, 

the determimato must logically become, by op- 
position to tho interval, tho limit. You may 
t ' not be surprised to learn tliat I talk of writing 

a book." 

I 

- While thus early he could grasp and grow 

on tlio profound problems, or could harmlessly 
play with tho nets and the nonsense, of meta- 
physics, his spiritual sido was strengthened and 
developed by communion with religious natures. 
Only those who heard him talk can tell what a 
ministry to his spirit was the affluence of utter* 
aaoe and companionship of Ids beloved pastor. 
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I Id over retjiiiKMl for Dr. Cliniiin a wnrm aAToo 
tion. On bcin^ called on, at a festival in 
Fancuil Ilall, to rcHi>ond to a sentiment in 
honor of absent friends, Mr. King thus n>- 
ferrcd to him : ** >Vhat can bo said fitly , by any 
singlo siieakcr, when wo come to anotlier namo 
tliat is in all your minds? >Miat can bo said, 
tliat is competent, of E. IL Cliapin, — God 
bless him I Call upon tlie Imnd to respond with 
all its instruments, if you would do proper honor 
to him, and to the feeling of tliis assembly for 
Iiim. Nay, sir, some great oi^gan should bo 
wakened in answer to his name. Let a master 
draw tlic diapason, and open the pedal of tlio 
great leviathan of music, and ho cannot let 
loose such a thrilling surge of passion as has 
swept this hall when Chapin has poured from 
his breast stormy denunciations of injustice, and 
fervid prophecies of fiituro good ; and then let 
him draw the sweetest flute-stop, and he cannot 
pour out mdody so pleading and pathetic as the 
Holy Spirit breathes through the tender, sunny, 
and melting tones in which Chapin portrays 
and iUustratcs the infinite love.** 
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Ilia letters now indicate his theological bios. 
^I enjoyedt** he writes, **a rich conversation 
with Bro. Cliapin on philosophy and religion.** 
Of one of his sermons, Starr says,. **It was 
devoted to an illustration of the diflcrcnco be- 
tween on atlieintical and Christian reformer. 
At the close, Channing was mentioned in a 
touching and beautiful manner.'* Starr was 
a child of enthusiasm ; and his feelings as to 
the great divine, tlicn just dciMirted, are seen in 
the words, ** Channing I -* all the eulogies tliat 
have been pronounced on him throughout tlio 
land cannot do justice to him.** lie also shared 
with his pastor in his admiration of Martineau, 
and would delight to i>oint out and linger on 
rich passages in his utterances. On his return 
from visits to New York, he would talk in 
glowing- terms of the eloquence of Dr. Dewey. 
He had a hospitable mind, and was as generous 
in acknowledgnients as bo was eager in reeep- 
tivi^. 
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TAIIR*S real life may bo said to havo 

been ratlicr In hm idcan, his feelings, 

and Iiis studies, tlian in outward tilings, 

well as he discharged his daily duties, and much 

as ho enjoyed society. At eighteen, lio began 

tlio special prc[Niration which ho considered 

essential In order to bo a prcaclier of tlio 

gospel. 

While an assistant teacher in the Grammar 

School, Starr proposed to a few mcinliers of 

the Debating Association before named to attend 

regularly the usual monthly Sunday-evening 

lectures in town, and, witliout taking notes, to 

write out as much of the sermon as each could 

remember, and then compare each otiier's man- 
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Uflcripls. One of them fell into tho proposal, 
and, with Starr, continued the practice for an 
entire winter. ** Starr,** ho says, ** used to get 
by far tho most of the sermon.** Towards the 
last, they procured the manuscript of one of 
the sermons they had thus endeavored to write 
out; and Starr had taken nearly tho whole 
of it. 

Ilis letters indicate his love of religious liter- 
ature. His words on Channing, already cited, 
show his estimate of tliis divine : he was familiar 
with his utterances, and hod imbibed their spir- 
it ; indeed, he was ever quick to know things of 
note in theology; and, as soon as they ap|)carcd, 
he would have them in hand, either from tlie 
choice storehouse of his pastor or from else- 
where; for neither Chapin ^or King would 
sleep without knowing tlie last word from a real 
teacher. He now attended the lectures deliv- 
ered by Professor James Walker, of Harvard 
College, at the Lowell Institute. The lecturer 
had been formerly the pastor of the Unitarian 
Society in Charlestown twenty-one years ; but, • 
resigning this charge about the time Starr^s 
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ikdicr diody he removed to Cambridge* and dkl 
not meet Starr while he lived in Charlestown. 
Starr*8 attendance on these lectures is termed 
by Professor Tweed, who shanxl his confidential 
counsdsy an era in his life. 

In a letter to his aunt in New York, Fd>. 
22, 1842, he refers, among other things, to 
these lectures: — 

** I am keeping yet at tlie same school, and 
like as usual. There has been a strong effort 
made this winter to set off that part of the town 
above the Canal Bridge as a separate village, 
to be called Somerville. Two very serious 
evils would result from this, which, if the town 
takes seriously into account, would, no doubt, 
determine them not to divide. In the first 

place, we should lose Old as a citizen ; 

and, secondly, an incalculable injury would bo 
experienced by the urchins around these parts, 
in the loss of my services as teacher, since 
they would no longer be needed, on account 
of the small number of pypAla which would 
be left, if the proposed separation should be 
effected. 
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"BcT. E. II. C. u doing a good busincsa 
jcU Sucict^r full. Uo luu preached somo 
gospel acrmoiu, lotdy, on the rcTivok of tlie 
da^. What BTO you Ncw-Vorkcra doing in tbo 
way of saving aouls ? Oh 1 if your benighted 
region could bare the saving influcnco of Bro. 
Knapp for a acoson I I know be often tliinlci 
of hJa Bssodatcs in New York ; for I heard liim 
say, not long ago, that, wlicn tie sees one of tltose 
Indiei who take pride in dress and show, lie 
always tliinks of some of tJioso fiU oxen wliich 
the buteliere in New York trim up wttli ribbons, 
and drive around the streets for |»coplo to gnzo 
at, and afterwards drive to tho shiughtcr-yard, 
and knock tlunr brains out. So it Is — said Ito 
— witli' these sUly women. The Devil is now 
. driving them around, all dressed in finery, for 
people to gate at ; but, by and by, he'll scnpo 
then into Melt to everlasting damnation I Sell 
thy jewels I 

"I hav« enjoyed a rich treat this season in 
attending Dr. Walker's lectures on natural j«Ii- 
gioa, before tbo Lowell Institute. It is our 
B Dr. Walker. But he never spoko 
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half 80 well as lie has in delivering tlicsc leo 
tures. The Odeon was crowded during tlio 
whole twelve nights. I took notes of tlicm alK 
So, one of the»c days, I may enliglitcn tlic 
western people upon tliat subject. Tlierc was 
sueh a demand for tickets, and such a scarcity, 
tlrnt I had almost given up all hope of obtain- 
ing one, wlien I reccivcil a letter of introduction 
to die reverend doctor. So out I posted to 
Cambridge, enjoyed a lively conversation with * 
tlie professor (which turned princijmlly on tlio 
degree of intellect of the oyster, •whetlicr it 
reasoned d priori or d jHMicriort)^ and obtained 
two tickets for the course. I have also a ticket 
• to Professor Silliman*s course on diemistry, 
which commences this evening. '^ 

Before tlie conclusion of Dr. "Walker^s lec- 
tures, a vacancy occurred in tlie "West Gram* 
mar School of Mcdford, a town about three 
miles from Charlestown; and Starr applied 
for the place, which was tlio higher and in- 
dependent one of principal. Ilis youth and 
youthful looks suggested doubts as to the expo* 
dien^ of the selection. A dear friend of his 
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fiuber happened to be a member of the School 
Committee of thia town, — Rev. Ilosea Ballout 
2d, who was tlie pastor of tlie UnivcrsaliHt 
Society here, and became the first president of 
Tuils Concge. lie interested himself for the 
applicant, and Starr was successful. After his 
appointment (Nov. 25, 1842), the family re- 
moved to Modford. Starr soon writes, ** I am 
TCiy much pleased with the diangc, and delight- 
ed witli tlie Mcdford people;" and he invited his 
friends to view its rural beauties, cool retreats, 
and sliady bowers. 

This dmnge seemed to him and his friends 
but tlie simple question of a wider field of labor 
and larger means of support ; but, viewed in 
the liglit of after-e\'ents, it looks more like 
Providence sliaping his ends. Dr. Ballou was 
of chQdliko simplicity of character, of varied 
and profound learning, wise, good, and great ; 
and, a few weeks after the appointment, he re- 
marked to the Mrriter of this tribute, that, while 
Medford had gained a faithful and competent 
tcaclior, bo had found a rare and precious firiend. 
Whatiovo and confidence grow up between 
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these gifted and kindred soula I and how inter- 
esting it was to see them together I One of 
sih'er locks, rich in ancient and modem lore,-* 
tlie other of boyish face, athirst for knowledge, 
and scaling the hdglits with the sdiolai^s en- 
tliusiasm ; and both of wit that was quick, of 
easy flow, elicited by the commonest things, 
and, diamond-like, sliarp and sparkling. Inti- 
mate and sweet was tlieir life-long communion ; 
much in tlic quiet seclusion of tlio study, occu- 
pied with great tlicmes, and mudi among the 
sublimity of tlie mountains, feeling the grand 
inspiration of Nature ; for botli were loving wor- 
shippers at her slirine. Tlien their views of 
Clirist and Cluistianity were similar. Both 
accepted, in like form, the centralisms of the 
paternity of God and the brotlierliood of man ; 
both thought alike of the dignity of human 
nature ; both reached like conclusions as to di»- 
cipline and the great restoration ; both had a 
faith in immortality that rose to the sublime ; 
and both, too, were the subjects of dognutio 
criticism finom good and true men of their own 
denominati o n^ whose minds were not given to 
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|iiiiloiiopli7f who mcaaurGd fidelity to principlo 
bj dcyotion to sect, and stood like CerbcruA at 
it« gatcfi, to warn off* intruiiion, or to keep up 
interior diMsiplinc. Tlie iiyropatliy between the 
two friends was noble. Notliinpf could exceed 
tlie admiration which Dr. Ballou habitually ex« 
pressed for tlie intellectual f^Ifts of his young 
friend ; and no one ever heard fnini tlie lips of 
Thomas Starr King aught but love and grati- 
tude for bis tlieological father. Tlic corro- 
spondenoo between thctii^ was rich in tlie piny 
of fancy, and depth of thought. 

Starr, umler tlie counsel of Dr. Ballou, now 
entered upon a systematic Ciiurse of study, with 
a view to the ministry. He made a grateful 
reference to his long communion with Dr. Bal- 
lou, in a speech at a festival, a year or two 
lieforo ho went to California. Rev. A. D. 
Mayo said, on this occasion, ^ that all the theo- 
logical education he enjoyed was three months* 
study in tlio library of Dr. Ballou, and that 
such an association with him was enough.** Mr. 
King, who followed Mr. Mayo, said, ^ I have 
been more fortunate. More than three months. 
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more than Uircc yearn, more than tlirco tiinct ' 
Uircc yearn, almost ten times tlirco yearn, I ^ 
)ia\'c licen receiving influence (nnn that noUo / 
man ; for I can lianlly rememlier when in chilil* 
homl I did not IcKik up to tliat forehead and thono 
blue eye« an tlie cxprcMiion of a ooblo Clirintian 
inte;prity, wiMlom, and i>urity«*' 

Starr wan alno receiving influence from an- 
other teafrlier. He went regularly inUi MUinUm 
to attend Profc^Mwir Walker*if lecturen, whicli 
were lintencd to liy him with aluuirliing inter- 
est, lie took noteii of them; ami tliough he di«l 
not UMO the nhort-hand method, yet nuch waa 
liin power of memory, that he wrote out in full 
certainly tlie twelve lecturen of the thinl coumc, 
for hiii own uiic, which, three yearn later, were 
printed in tlie ''Ik>fiton Daily Star.'' But lio 
did far more for himifclf tlian thin. He mailo 
tlio themo of the philonopliy of religion hi« 
study ; lie reasoned on tlic great prohlemii con- 
nected with it; he examine«l tlie aiitlioni to 
whom reference had lx!cn made in thciic lec- 
tures ; and ho attributed to the direction thus 
given to his mind much fixedness of opinuin 
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/ which ho attained on vital pointa of theology. 
Ptobably tliis discipline saved him from tliat 
experience of doubt which many gifted minds 
pass through. 

Professor Tweed gives an interesting relation 
of tliis season of preparation : ** Tlie attendance 
of Mr. King on these lectures was an era in 
his life. I well remember attending tlie doo- 
tor^s first lecture with him, and his return to 
my house after the lecture. Ui>on some in- 
quiry about it, ho began, stated the subject, 
and the wliole plan in the order of its develop- 
ment ; using so many of tlie very expressions of 
the lecturer, that I lii^tencd witli wonder. It 
seemed like a repetition of the lecture. Very 
soon he commenced writing out each lecture, 
with such fulness and accuracy that it seemed 
like a verbal report. The authors referred to 
and quoted were noted, and their works ob- 
tained and read ; so that the lectures, with the 
reading to which they gavo rise, were to him, 
in that department of theology, a whole body 
of divinity. Some ten or twelve years after he 
commenced preaching, he told me he had never 
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been able to write a sermon on a subject treated 
by Dr. "Walker, lie had tried several times ; 
but, to use Iiis own words, * so exhaustive was 
tlie doctor's treatment, tliat ho soon found him- 
self transcribing one of his old reports.* ^ 

Ilis correspondence, at this period, shows 
tliat Ilis theological views were assuming tlie 
sliape, as to essentials or groundwork, wliich 
tliey retained through life. He aimed at fel- 
lowship with all tliat he regarded as Christianity. 
He was a Unitarian in the distinctive tenet tliat 
marks this denomination; he was a Univer- 
salist in the doctrine of the final restoration, 
which gives this sect its name: but he elevated, 
as the standard aIio\'e the sect or creed, tho* 
Christian spirit and the Christian life ; and held 
that to be a true apostolic cliurch which would 
receive, through whatever creed or doorway, 
the sincere worshipper in spirit and in truth, 
lie tried parties in the theological world by 
this standard. ** My great ambition in life is,** 
he wrote at thirty-five, ** to serve the cause of 
Christianity as represented by tho noblest «ouls 
of all tho liberal Christian parties.'' 
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Ill* thofiIo;;ical tcmlcncy m fK^n in a letter 
aililrcMifcd t4i Iiin aunt (March 11, 1843), when 
on a viJiit to PortMinoiitli : ** Wc liavo a fino 
Unitorfam prcoeher there [Meclfonl], Ik* v. C 
Stctnon, With whom I am intimately oc/juainti^I. 
IIo in a man of miliil acriuireiiientx, welghin;; 
ioroe tlirco hundroil ihiuikIii. I Imvo attendeil 
hiflcliureli pn^tty oftiin ninco my removal, whieh 
hiM oecaMionf^l mother Mime worriment, which 
you may nupfioHO in no way h;HNene<I, when I 
tell her, at leoift twice a week, that I intend 
takin;; aclaMN in hii Sahhath iichcHil,arifl ntudy* 
in;; for the Unitarian miniittry. "What nhouhl 
you My^ nhoulfl I inform you ftiich in my inten- 
tifin ? Iteally, I lielievc the Unitarian party, om 
a whole, utKlemtand themiielveM Jnrtter, anil arc 
doin;; a nohler work, than Uio Univerftaliiitii. I 
am Rick of the miiierahle dogmatium which meoii- 
urc« tlio greatneM and wortli of cyttry man and 
sect by tlio o{>enneiiii and clcameAii witli which 
tlicy have avowed the final rcntoration. WitneMn 
>V1iittcmore on Gianning. Of coume, you will 
not eoniitnio thenc rcmarlai to imply any dimi- 
nution of iiuth on tny part In tho dUtinctivo 
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U9Mif id UaivcnaliiiU. I Mfl^Jj bcfieiv tW 
tlie Unhariaixiy m a Luiljt wb duiag ipwe fiir 
lificna CktMamij, witk aU tlKtr n;,>w ■!■ 
upMi UmI poinit tlaui the UaivtnalMCii, witk 
aU tlKtr ditgmmiim. Tbk bdicf I 1m«« feii 
(#r flrifne tiiaey and it ka* wA Lcca letacd Ly 
an atlcwlaaoe iifion I>r« Walkcr^a kctuffot tliis 
wialer. I will not my wuun at tliis tiaM, m 
Jim and I will prvJialJ j Imito a dincuMoa iipo« 
till* fi^iint, cfe l«#fi;(9 unlow jr^io are of tlK auoa 
ofiioirifi* Jl/ Uie wmjr, I want j«ju to we mj 
wtitftfU of ilie abore k«tur». Tke eourae tki« 
winter kan ijoiai ridi; tlidr Milijcct, tke karmuaj 
of tke f^neat doctrincn of revelation — God, 
I'mviflenccy and imioortalitjr— witk tke tcMk* 
inp^ iA Nature.* In anotlier IcHtcr, in April, 
lie MJ*, ^I kave rocfmtl/ comrncnool tlie iitiifly 
of tlie Gcnnan, wliick jmi luuiw in an indifi|ien* 
NaMe aoeofDiili«iin|ent for a Unitarian detgr* 



man.'' 




Starr wa« not foNCinatiyl witk tke view* of 
Tlieofkire I'arkcr'* *' Dincoume on ItcJi^pon,'* 
wliicli wail miw niakin;( a noifie in tlie tliefikigi- 
od world ; ffir, on itji apifcarance, lie •ulijocted 
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50 THOMAS STARR KINO. 

y it to an analysis and criticism sufficient to es- 
tablish, satisfactorilj for himself, its basis to be 

. fallacy, and its superstructure to be inconsistent 
and illoj^cal. Indeed, he never looked on the 
views known as **Parkerism'* as profound, and 
predicted thqr would bo transient. 

At this period, Mr. Parker, while on a 
visit to Medfoni, met Starr, and (April 13, 
1843) wrote in his diaiy : ** Saw schoolmaster 
Tlionms Starr King, — capital fellow, only 
nmeteen. Taught school three years. Sup- 
ports his mother. lie went into Walker's 
i .^^ tlireo courses of lectures, and took good notes. 

Beads French, Spanish, Latin, Italian, a little 
Greek, and begins German. lie is a good 
listener.'* This sliows the impression which 
this loving and heroio nature mode on the 
learned, in personal intercourse, as he listened, 
sifted, and appropriated whfit ho judged was 
good* Starr, this month, went to hear jl^Ir. 
Parker preach, and gives a touch of himself, in 
• a letter, dated April S5, 1843, about the serw 
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praMlwd ia tUt phee. I Iwud oolj dw after- 



liit text, *T1ie fietf of dw Lard Bukcdi a 

to 



tbe £Senuot bciwcca rrligiooi prindple and 
rdigious • cntimrot . Pcnont wImmc idigioa 
bdongs to dw lint catcgoij be describes as fel- 
bming tbe otdinanrrs of rdigioB merdj to est- 
itfy conBOftucc^ bocaose fonsrir urci eoniniaiids* 
Their motto is, Tbe least poesible ri^iteoiiBDess 
and the greatest poesible reward. Tbe lint 
time, bf tbe waj, I ever beard persons eon- 
dcmned (rom the pulpit for possessing rdlgious 
prindple* Persons of tbe seoondcUss, of reli- 
gious sentiment, are those who follow rdigion 
for the love of it, because their nature demands 
it : it is the aooompllshmcnt of their dostinj. 
PerMms of this stamp cany their rdigion in 
their face, always smiling, always cheerful, 
merry-heartod ; and, as I belong to this last- 
mentioned ckss of existences, I am well eon- 
tent to reverse the argument, and reason that 
the existence of these signs in the phia is a 
sufBcient indication of tlio existence of religious 
sentiment in the heart." 
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Hii Mlarj hanlly met his wonts ; and this 
year he applied for a better situation, which 
offbrod itself in Boxbury. One of its School 
Board visited Mcdfonl, and expressed himself 
much pleased with Starr^s school. The result 
was unsoecessful. The ** youth alone '^ pro- 
Tented the appointment. In a long letter ad- 
dressed to his aunt at New York, Starr refers 
to this matter, and, after a jocular strain about 
his New-York relattves, remarks thus on him- 
1 self: — 

i> ^ To my sago aunt I present my regards, the 

i :' .^^ compliments of the season, and assurances of 

*< - my most distinguished consideration* She may 

|- . 'j dotho the ideas in the most i)oetio terms the 

} ' '; i' dictionary may afford. Let her be reminded, 

I' 1 ;i by the way, that*I have engaged a suit of rooms 

i i! at the Astor House. I hope your mother will 

keep in mind her degenerate descendant. I 
have a great respect for my ancestors ; and, no 
. doubt, I shall be stimulated by a generous ro- 
' speet for them to those efforts which in future 
days willreflect g^oiy upon the family. Biogra* 
phen of the next ago will doubtless look back 
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to tho progcniton of T* S. K. for influences 
to aopount for the cxistenco of such a genius, 
and his influence on tho age. You had better 
render their work as light as possible bj Icav- 
ipg some slight sketch of tho family.'' 

A short time after this, Charlestown friends 
recommended him to Col. Seth J. Thonms, 
vrho had just been appointed naval storo-k<^ep- 
er, for one of tho desks in tlio oflSce at tho 
Navy Yard; and, not without misgivings, Starr 
fell in with the proposal. On calling on C9I. 
Thonms, who had not seen him before, Starr 
expressed diflidence as to his ability to perform 
tho duties ; but he was assured in the kindest 
way that ho would succeed, when ho accepted. 
Tho compensation of the new position promised 
to double his means of support, and to enable 
him to add to his choice collection of books, — 
the ever-wdcome and never-complaining com- 
panions which he was lovingly gathering in. 
On sending in his resignation to the Mcdford 
School Committee (Aug. 1, 1843), they had a 
special examination of his school; and, their 
records say, ^ it gave evidence of tho fidelity 
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Mid energy for which ho b so much dUtin- 
guiAhod*" Thiitf hoaorabl/ closed a service an 
teacher in tlio common schools, whicli ho won 
next officially to enter as a member of tlie Bos- 
ton Committocy witli tlio speciality of suiier- 
vising tlio large sdiool in whicli his fonncr 
teacher (Mr. Bates) was and still is tlie prin- 
cipal. ^Now, sir,** l^Ir. King said to Mr. 
BateSf **! iiavo a chance to |Miy you ofl*.'' 

Soon after this apiKiintmenty the family of 
Starr removed to Cliarlcstowny where tliere was 
for iiim a deep interest and largo love, which 
continued tlirough his life. He lived several 
years in a house on Main Street, near Ouk 
Street, and opposite tlie renidcnco of the writer 
of this tribute, in whose homo he was very 
intimate during Ins residence in Charlcntown. 
He was uncommonly buoyant and happy in an 
occupation, whicli, though not in aocordimco 
witli liis tastes, yet, beside placing him in com- 
fortable pecuniary circumstances, aflbnlcd him 
leisure liours. lie ever recognized a field of 
honor in the practice of tlio duties of common 
life ; and as bo had aimed to do business well 
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and to keep school welly ao ho tried to be a 
good aocoutitout. Ho wroto a neat, round, 
elear hand. lie made a fine record. Ilia re* 
ports to tlie dc|mrtment of Bureau and Con- 
atruction were well done. lie was quick at 
figures. Ills routine of duty was discliarged 
witli rare intclh'gcnce. Tlie men of business 
having dealings with tlio ofllice liked himi and 
he was a favorite with tlio ofliccrs of tlie yard. 
Some of his friends fearc<I timt tlie attractions 
of a government ofiicei or the excitement and 
pri»;s of politics, might wear niK>n his resolu- 
tion as to the ministry ; but tlicro was not tlio 
least danger of it : ami it may lie said witli 
confidence, tliat tliis or other fields of labor bad 
no attractions for him. While no such idea 
ever t^iok possesMicm of him as tliat lie was bom 
to lie a prophet, or tlie founder of a new. sect, 
or tlie sprcailcr of a new dogma, yet lie ever 
looked fom'ard to tlie time when he should be 
a minister of the gosjiel ; and none ever ro* 
ganled with greater disfavor tlian he did an 
unpreparedness of heart and mind for tliis 
work. 
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Profesaor Tweed continued the Principal of 
the Bunkcr-IIill School, and was one of Starr's 
intimate associates. He remarks of Starr at 
this time : **It has been said that at tliis period, 
wlnle teaching and in the Navy Yard, he pur- 
sued an extensive course of study* This is 
true ; but if he had been spoken of at that 
time, among his intimate friends, as a hard 
student, it would have raised a smile. They 
would have said, one who devotes so much 
time to society cannot be called a very dose 
student. But the quickness of his apprchcn* 
sion, the xetcntiveness of his mcmoiy, and 
the celerity with which all knowledge was ar- 
ranged and digested, enabled him to accomplish 
the work of years for ordinary minds in as many 
weeks.* 
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HERE aro men who solemnly oonso- 
crate tbcmfldvcs to the highest ser- 
vice ; who bind their will to the law 
of right in a vow of marriage whose sanctity is 
over felt; who, according to their original tem- 
perament, make eitlier the idea of justice, or 
the revealed will of Heaven, or the conception 
of God as the Sovereign or the Father, the back* 
ground of their consciousness : so that, jirhen 
the foreground is taken up bj the world, and 
in all seasons when unorganized spirits might 
be in the peril of doing wrong, there is a sacred 
motive ready to start into prominence, if the 
interests of holiness are likely to be betrayed.** 

These words of Thomas Starr Kmg outline his 
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own inner nature, his oonnccration, iiU prep- 
aration, ilia faith, and hia pliiloaoph/. 

At nineteen, wliile earning hia living by a 
fiuthful performanco of duty, ho continued to 
employ profitably hia leimiro lioun ; trimming 
the midnight lamp for Mtudy, and aiming to bo 
exact and tliorough in his acrpiiiiitionfl. In tho 
belief that it ror|uircil training and diitciplino 
and flcvero reflection to reach the highest walka 
of theology, as it required them to reach tho 
highest walks in any intellectual pursuit, ho 
inured himself to habiu of |Mitient and untiring 
tliought. lie gave roudi attention now to tlio 
philosophy of history, as treated in the works of 
Guizot and tlie lectures of Frederick SclilegeL 
Still, he ever recurred to metaphsyics, and was 
accustomed to commend their study to others. 
^'Well do I remember,** Rev. A. D. Mayo 
remarked in a dinner-speech in Faneuil Hall, 
**that tho first day of our youthful acquaint- 
ance ho read mo into a fit of indigestion and a 
sleepless night, with his Plato and Kant and 
G>usin; a night whoso watchful houn I im- 
proved by maturing tho resolution, that, on 
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my return to my oountiy home, I woukl begin 
tlicMC philoBophiciil ntudicii in which lio li sooond 
to no man of hi« ago in our country." In the 
speech wliich Mr. King nuulo on tlii« occa«ion, 
he remarked 9 ** Let roc say Iicrc, that, however 
much intcrcHtcd I may have felt in pliihuiopliy 
generally^ tliero is one system, vcrlmlly rcpro- . 
sentod by one of tlio names jiutt pronounced, 
which has dono so much iiann in tlio religious 
world, tliat I try to get rid of it, and eamcstly 
desire to see all pulpits and meetings utterly 
free from its poison, — tlic system of cant J* 

Ills letters at tliis jiericxi arc mostly in a 
cheerful vein, full of s{K>rtivo allusions to per- 
sonal matters aiMl tilings of tlie hour, witli now 
and tlicn an ofl^hand touch of metaphysics, 
A long and playful letter of tliis sort (Aug* 
22, 1844), addressed to his friend Mr. Itan- 
dolph Ryer, of New York, begins : ^ I j<iy* 
fully descend from tlio awful height of tlac ' 
sublimo alistractions upon which for the past 
few weeks I Imvo been so calmly seated, to 
converse with tlieo; to mourn the sad fato 
wliich binds tlieo to tlic sensual ; and to offer ' : 
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a fow thoughts in relatioii to things temporal 
and spiritual.'* ^It seems like an age since 
I was in jour city. Scarcely any thing more 
than outline remains of the rich and varied ex- 
periences of those glorious throe weeks. The 
events look dim and shadowy; but tlie ac- 
tors, Randolph, still stand out in their natural 
brilliancy. Memoiy is a glorious fact in our 
spiritual constitution. Without it, the past 
would be nothing, and the future valueless. 
Time would be compressed into a present, in- 
definite, indivisible point ; Histoiy fade out of 
the circle of intellectual pursuits ; Reason con- 
cern itself merely with the intuitions of die 
instant; the sublime Inductions, founded on 
facts of past experience, would be withdrawn 
from the galaxy of the sciences ; and Beauty, 
which depends on combined expressions, die out 
of the heart of humanity. G>nsiderations like 
these, my friend, as well as the present recollec- 
tions of New York, certainly afford a legitimate 
proof for the value and importance of memory* 
Perhaps you may think, so far as I am con- 
cerned, a scumoo of forgotfiilness would be of 
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greater importanoo. It mighty if the Toy recol- 
lection of errors wa« not the condition of re- 
morse and the possibility of reformation." 
Then the letter rons on, in a mixture of persons 
and metaphysics; and at the dose has the 
words, ** Now for a return to the study of the 
middle ages ;** in which he was guided mainly 
by Guizot. 

Throe months kter (Sept. 24, 1844), he 
writes,— 

** The current of my temporal earthly exist- 
ence flows gently and calmly. The inner man 
also is serene; resting trustfully, as usual, in the 
arms of a glorious faith and a noble philosophy. 
Have you ever reflected on the intimate con- 
nection between revelation and philosophy, faith 
and reason? By many thqr are put in contrast, 
set in opposition. Yet thqr mutually explain 
and reciprocally aid each other. Faith in man 
implies the doctrine of the dignity of human 
nature. The doctrines of reveUtion must eon- 
form to the exhibitions which God has given us 
of his power, wisdom, gloiy, and goodness, 
through nature and the soul. Beason, instead 
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of licin;; nulKinlinaiofl to faitlii m tlio very cn- 

ncfico of faitlii cIko faitli m a Mind iflolatry* 

• 

)Tlio truo faith ia tlic nclf-rctiundation of reason 
wlicro rcaMin fimla tliat it can know no farther. 
Faitli in, therefore, reaiKin ; hut reason undfr 
another ff^nn. You« lCiinilol|ih« take your faith 
directly frf#m dirintianityf ami apply it directly 
to the comlition of nocicty. You deniro the 
aocial manifentafion of (Jlirintianify an the nifsana 
of raining tlie indivi«liial, J aWi fiml that phi- 
loMophy* an it in drawn fnnn the cryMtallixed 
inntniction of nature, and from the mynteriouA 
deptliA of npiritual life, in cinfirriiefl and nancti- 
fief] hy (Jliriittianity. I IfKik ratlicr to the eleva- 
tion of the infliviflual an one y^rmi mean of 
improvinp( aociety. 1(oth tendencieii are necea- 
aary, my friemL Neither ahould exclude ttio 
other* Kclecticifim in tlie motto on tho hanner 
of tho nineteenth century .^ 

lie waa now having, to uac hU own wonln, 
gloriouji timea in attemlin;; a philosophical claMi 
which met every Wcilnemlay eveninff, and waa 
reading Stewart on tlie |>hilofiophy of the miml. 
^ Our wufdui ojmroMdif^ iio aaya, ^ ia tliia : We 
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it:nil Mfirnc clm|>ir!rM //// infcrim^ ami at Uio mccU 
ifi;{s diACiUM the diflcrcnt imiuiMf and niutuall/ 
cxiKiund.** lie rcmarku ttiat ho hoil read mudi 
in thifl department latelj, and tliat it wa« a« 
attractive aji ever* Ho iKiij^^ht rare Uxika on 
tliin fiiihject ; and wan amijued with tlie remark 
witli whidi a licinton neholar hianc«I him Cfiu* 
8in*« ** llaUff** indicating grave doulita at to an 
ahilitjr in one no yming to undemtand it. Wlien 
Dr, Ott*ii work camo out, ho met n^imething 
that [Hnsxh^I him; inviteil llarvanl iitijdfmtii to 
rear] it with hifn : and rirh were tlHs houm thejr 
hail over thin work. "I am at prefientf** he 
wwUSf ^ engagef] in tho iitiidjr of a work (m tlie 
latent fictiool of Gennan {ihihiiio|ihy« It in hy 
Dr. Ott| of Parin ; ami in an ex|ioiiition of tho 
nyntcm of IIe;^el« Kanfn nynfem in pretty dif- 
ficult ; hut thin tien the hrain up in knotn." 

lie now jmid njiecial attention t/i the German 
lan/ipjagOf and took lennonn in it of tho celo- 
hrated I>r. Kraitner. On Hitwlnyn^ he would 
leave htn own communion to liMien in Ikinton to 
nemionn in tliin langua;^ ; ami far inUi tlie night 
lie woukl talk of Goetlic and SchiJlert and tho 
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German divines of the school of Tholuck and 
De Wettc. lie was passionatcl/ fond of Plato, 
and so closely studied the father of the pro- 
gressive school, that he seemed to live with him. 
On returning one day from a season of eom^ 
munion with Dr. Ballou, his bright eye had an 
uncommon sparkle, and his countenance was 
aglow with joy, because of the favorable judg- 
ment which this ripe scholar passed on an 
essay which he had prepared on knotty points 
of the Fhitonio works, and had lefl for ex- 
amination. This was not flattery in one of tlie 
truest and sinccrest of men ; it was not vanity 
in a devoted explorer in the reakns of truth ; it 
was recognition, by one having authority, of an 
intellectual triumph, and joy in the young en- 
thusiast at another marie of progress up heights 
which he felt it necessary to attain, though he 
might have the crowning qualification of tlie 
Christian gifU, ere bo could be a worthy min- 
ister of the gospel. 

Not the least of his discipline and ripening 
for his mission was his manly wrestle with pov- 
erty and difficult and grief. He experienced 
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suflcrin^ in most of the forms that rive the 
human heart. lie had felt m great sorrow. 
The struggle at times had been severe ; but his 
high aim, his store of inward resources, the 
simple truth, enabled him to bear up and to 
press on. At times, even when the prospect 
was a dear sea and a halcyon skjr, when he was 
so happy and mirtliful as to be like sunlight in 
society, he would retire to hours wlien memo- 
ries of his past of grief would take possession 
of him. ** Many meet the gods, but few salute 
them." He yms one of tlie few. His reli- 
giously tuned ear ever heard the divine voice. 
He heard it in the ministiy of sorrow as well as 
of joy, and he saluted his trials as blessings. 

He was in one of these moods one evening 
after a return from New York, and after ho 
had continual company, when he wrote (Aug. 
10, 1845) a long letter to his friend Bandolph 
Byer, of New York. ** Hurry of business,** he 
says, ** and restlessness of spirit, are mortal foes 
to the sweet intercourse of friendship. The 
soul must float in a serencr atmosphere, must 

be subject to more soothing influences, must dis- 
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engage itself for m time from the limitations of 
space and circumstance, and fed itself at home 
in the free work of spiritual existence, before it 
can hope to indulge in that luxuiy of calm medi- 
tation, and arrive at that perfect * synthesis * of 
feeling, which is the first condition of epistolary 
success. To-night, for the first time since I 
left New York, I am alone. I am grateful for 
. the soothing silence of the dying day. An un- 
natural excitement, which has been stimulated 
by continual company, is thrown off; and, if its 
departure brings again tlie memory of troubles, 
.^ it also suggests anew pleasant recollections of 

distant friends.** 

Ilis strain was introspective. He dwelt much 
on his own past, and especially on his past of 
trouble and 'sorrow. ^ The reality of loss,** he 
says, ^oftcn oppresses me; exaggerated perhaps 
by the imagination, which always imparts an 
ideal hue to the experience of the past as well as 
I I the expectations of the future.** Still, his earnest 

* words were, ^ I reverence the great law of com- 

pensation, even when it reveals itself to me in 
the distresses of the inner man.** He says that 
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he never felt 00 deeply liis attachment to his 
friendfl ; and he relates having a rich conversa- 
tion with one of them, his pastor, on his return 
trip from New York. 

^ Air. Chapin and myself enjoyed a very in- 
teresting, and I believe profitable, conversation 
in the boot, upon literature and religion* I lovo 
him for his manly and free tliought, his enkrgcd 
Christian charity, capable of seeing tho excel- 
lences of his opponents, anfl tlie defects of his 
own sect ; and, above all, for that practical ap- 
preciation of the realities of religion and tlio 
spiritual world. Seldom have I met a man 
who with a heartier communion sympatliizod 
with a great doctrine which every day becomes 
more important and more real and more dear to 
me, — the doctrine of a universal Providence. 1 
I am indebted for tlie first conception of its * I 
grandeur and sublimity, as I am indebted for 
so many other of the better tendencies of mj 
mind, to the noble lectures of Dr. "Walker; 
and never shall I forget the emotions which the 
first indistinct but positive conception of its 
truth awakened in me« I look upon it now as 
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] one of tho greatest doctrines of Christianity ; 
and of vast importance in clearing up, iivlien 
rightly understood, many of the difficulties 
which arc now pricking the sides of the Chris- 
tian Church. Away with that inconsistent phi- 
losophy which believes in the spirituality and 
omnipresence of God, and cannot sec that the 
action of every physical force is an immediate 
expression of his present will ; tliat every law 

^ of nature is only the uniform and consistent 
developement of his steady designs! Away 
with that practical atheism which professes faith 
in a universal Father, and does not recognize 
in every moral fact an exliibition of his disci- 
pline and his presence I '^ 

This gives an idea of his words in commu- 
nion with friends, to whom, as- he dwelt on 
his struggles and his hopes, he unconsciously 

• 

sounded the depths of his nature. 9ut to 
words are to be added the tone of voice, the 
gesture, the lights and shades of the face, as his 
' talk flowed on. There could be no mistaking 
this combination. It revealed a real, stalwart 
diaracter> It showed bow this noUe youth 
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sought, like Enoch of old, to walk with God ; 
and how faith in the sublime doctrine of Provi- 
dence, reverenced in its revelations in the inner 
ninn bjr sorrow as well as bjr the outward world 
of beautjr and glorj, gave peace to his soul 
when it was in trouble, and wings to his spirit 
when it soared. 

His circle of friends was now widening. He 
did not seek to dwell apart, or waste himself 
on musings on his inward life, or practise oddi- 
ties, or affect ways of greatness : but he was m 
true man of the world ; appreciating tlie bright 
side of life, and enjoying it. He was passion- 
ately fond of music and painting and sculpture ; 
and he loved the drama. He saw in art m 
development of tlie spirit of die beautiful in 
man, as he saw a revelation of God in tlie gloiy 
of nature. He was interested in what was go- 
ing on around him ; sought to know what was 
best for his country ; and was as enthusiastic, 
on seeing the right side in politics prevail, as 
he was when glorious rollers tumbled at his 
feet on the ocean shore at Kockport, or when 
ho revelled in the unsurpassed glories of the 
Yo-Semite region. 
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It u ft U-iniiUili'fii Ut lin;(er An tlio f\m\i\n 
KtniT Kiii}{ M IiR wu* U^'iK iIm! iiiil>li<: ryu 
lurmil tiiwanl liiin, aii'I u tin ■Uxxl on titn 
tlinwlutiil iS r««i|K»n«ilnIity. Jli* funiiw Idici- 
nnu»-nMn[mni«tnjt nro wann in llnr!r mlmry of 
liiiri. " I iiisvcr iittw," oiw of llnftn »«/". " "<( 
nrdilo ft ytiuny^ innti." Iliit K'-'iuJi JJMH'n.rM, 
nUKn'-lic nndiri!. Km mnlinlit/, liU \ii\aSi\n 

• (jiuIiliM, drew Ikw^ biwani iiiia wIh-Tcvi-T Im 
went i fiir tlin niUtinil K''"tl'iNi>in wun cv<t Im> 
liiml tiM Ifrilluinl oinvirnntiorint iftwitn Uiut 
inwlo Iitni llin ili-IJKlit of w^-trly. Ht; wiu a 
dijim ol*<;rvw m lie wim a iiirirjrr« n;«i»<«l/^r (if 

/ ntinmon l!f« ; ft ItMn jii<I;{o "f iiwii ftiul lliin;;* ; 
mm) ft {(■Mill uIifiiriT OJt well ui ffnA lMU.ii<;r, 
IIu woulfl r*:'uB im mnAi-.nU )mviii;{ bni'JwH nf 
liunctT ami witty Muylti;^!), ami It'tlil l)i<;m in liiit 
iwmnty ; bihI wiili tlw fiuiuliy of iiuikin;; ft iiir. 
tiirc in ft (^]i)iiR ncnU^nn;, ftul a ruro ii(iiiiuliii;f 
fp(li Itc woiiM relolc titcm wiUi a nu:liiCfM bikI 
vivftrity ami ft ri^flit merry ritt;;in;r [uu;{lt lliat 
yitn cunti(;(iouii ; ond if iltcy l>oro iiorr] on litin- 
nulf, tlicn Um) ^^reatcr gW. I le did mo muck of 
tliiN, and fto well, Uiat Cftiuftl ol>M;rven miglit 
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linvis ffiJiipoMfMl tliat ho cultivaicfl nUiiy-tclIifi;; 
ftiul n:\mrU'A an an art* liut it wan natural for 
liim to do tliiii a« it wa« for liim to lircatlie. 
Yet conftlcntial ofirrcniKincIcnco |irrive« tiiat liia 
rravin;( wan for ininiiitry to Iiiji if|iiritual wantii. 
Tills c|iiict ncrcrnity of nature, tlio nolcrinn Mtill- 
ncMi of tlio forciit, tlio ifni#rcNN!vo ailctico of 
tiio mountain numniiti tlio nrflfsctivo lirmuty 
of tiio nifKin-lit lalce, would, liy tlio law of 
anN^KTiation, work in liini €:«in vif^tionn of tho 
lii;{lif!Nt trutlui wliirJi tlio mini r«:arJif;M,— tlio ex- 
iMtenco of (jod, tlio iMiaiity of tlio (Jliriatian 
fi&itii, tlio di;(nity of liiinian nature, tlio mean- 
ing of iinnif/rtality** iliji aminiunion waa In- 

• I li«v« iuimI Htiirr'a own w«#r4« in ifailiiK wliftf tii« mUAt^ry 
td fi«l uf« wa» \i% liw ■|«trit« Tli*'/ 9gi»%kf \n liU dali«jral« firvUiir 
«/*«Kr^u4;'* • |i««rni lix I'kilip Jamm^ llallry. TliU m1|«1«, 
firinl*^ iK'f'ir*! Im wb« fw«^ly-««rH!, rfniUiua muf-li In slanr Itrnr 

KrfiiiM. 71»« wf/r«U «4i IIm miii{«if/ c/ ii*lu/« otcur to Um M* 

iiMniififf lliirvL f JIui nr<^ lna« fi«fK, li«r lisa m liillfMU aym* 
[Ml ky wafi tiM #iiil ward unlvt^Mi {n *11 Ita timn%. %U U Um rliU4 
c/ Xaf iir«, mid ti» lirr < Im furna k^a/t, arm, and Uftia.* W« Mb* 
cf SIm Io mm «l«niriiC, At Uaal, of hla r»llj{t«iua cnwd t — 

•MriiMi aMla laa* •!! dilac* k«t tk* )«v« aT Uant/, 
Aa4 by tiMt |fif« dwvjr •#• fo^wwialih ( 
far la l»fa a«4 Uam/ tlhajr MduwwWt^i ia«4.* 
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dmato with the pioneers of progress, on whom 
tlie Almighty poured largely of tlio Spirit; and, 
above all, with Ilim who spake as never man 
spake ; who was Eternal "Wisdom ; to whom he 
bowed, and whom he adored. And tliis reacli- 
ing-out for truth celestial made not merely the 
strength but the basis of his eharacter, and car- 
ried him nearer to his goal. 

IDs inward craving may be seen in tlie 
pleasure which he enjoyed in a class of friends, 
wlio, like himself, were aiming at spiritual 
growth. Among tliem were ingenuous young 
men of Harvard College, who heard of Starr 
King, and desired to make his acquaintance* 

And, again, who has not felt the truth of this inqulrjr?— 

* llov CMI th* bmalj of nfttoilKl thlop « 

So wta tho hfort, tod work opon ths mlad, 
UabMinwHMtQndwiththrai? Jrt frrof Chlags 
AadlhovflitsortbosMMMood? Thqr ^v« Uko sOM.* 

"There is deep meaning in the earnest tf^oestion of these lant 
two lineSi Kerer, at least, hare we so iclt a conriction oT the 
highest tmths that address themselres to the inmost soal, the 
existence of God, the heaatj of Christian (kith, the dignitj of 
hnman nature* the truth and meaning of fanmortalitj, as when, 
bjr iome inexplieaMe association, thej hare hecn suggested faj 
the quiet sersnitjr of nature, the solemn stUlness of the forest, the 
hnpiussiTe sUsmo of the BMOtttaia tummlt, tim idUcChru beaulj 
af the moo^ait laka.** 
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"With some of tlicm, now ranking high in their 
CJilIingSy he would compare notes of progress. 
There was none nearer to him tlian John M. 
Edgarton, — a pure and noble soul, of great 
solidity of character, deeply religious, but un- 
commonly undemonstrative and taciturn. Both 
had like philosophical tastes, botli aimed for 
the clerical office, and both were of singular 
promise. Starr used to greet him, ** How are 
you, Kingdom of Silence?" His deatli, a lit- 
tle later, was a sore bereavement, a great sor- 
row, quickening and deepening the fountains 
of sympathy. On receiving tlie intelligence, 
he wrote, ** My dear friend and associate, John 
M. Edgarton, is dead. It was very sudden ; 
came on me like a thunderbolt : indeed, I knew 
not how to bear it. Jolm was one of tlio no- 
blest men I ever knew, and was decidedly the 
ablest man in our order. He is an irreparable 
loss. What need we Imvo of faith, of constant 
spiritual insight, that these melancholy shows of 
tilings do not overwhelm us I John is depart- 
ed, but not lost to us." Sarah C. Edgarton, 
his sister, was m like spirit ; and, on her depart- 
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iirCi StAiT fifKikc cif licr in ft «cnnon on ^ ilio 
ffiniyl anil tlic yfipiAf w}ii»fic f(cniiiH won attiinr«l 
witli every force iiml liannony of nature ; wlirme 
frSendnliip wan one of the elioicent fileamircii of 
exiPitence.** Slie wan at Shirley Villa;(e when 
her hrotlier clierly ami, five clnyn ader thin event, 
ailflrenner] to Starr a h:tter full of the ilivino in 
faith ami ef»niioIation. " On tliiii tieaiitiful iial>- 
liath morning,*' the k*tter )ie;(inii9 ''lioly an<] 
i * ; aerenei when all nature in eonijKM<*«l, am! all 

lieaven in at [K^are, filiall I not make the lioiirM 
of %ny fKilitiifle ami weaknemi a fieanrin of p^te- 
ful tnint in (ttA^ ami of eonn/ilatlon ami eheer 
to myitelf ami you? WouM tliat you were 
herC| flear Starr I the peaee ami courage that 
in in luy own pk»uI eoidd not fail to irnjmrt itnelf 
to you. DouhrleiM you will have tliia f»eaee 
a^ion, when tliM Norrow ia leM new to you, ami 
your own hi;(h vicwN ha%'e hail time to fiuUlue 
the angiilnh of liercavotl afTcetion. Jolin Iiail 
no clearer frieml than yoiirnelf." Sarah tmtim 
jr»ined Iter hrotlier in heaven, ami the three 
aro now gathercfl in one fold. liut, an Starr 
approached manboody bo wa« Latliing himnclf 
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in thill Rweet MpiriUial itiflucnrc, criuntin;; it c*na 
of tlie dHiif-ciit plranumii of cxijiti'iice. Tlie 
wifkr cirric Cff okbrr frirnfU c>ntiniir<l complete 

!1 f#fr nR»re than a floraik-; iuhI, wlicn it wm 

hrr#kcn« tlic crjr of tlic ImiiMil in njiirit givci 

\ an i«b*a fff tlio iitn.'n;;fh of tlic nilvcr conl. 

TliiiM tlic df^ccitful iialliM, alwajm wific ojirnf 
ami which at tlii^ jicrififl <#r life lure u^ many, 
hml no tcm|itation for llionian Starr King* 
He rjiouc wiitflom'ii wayn, ami tliey yiebhsrl him 
tlKTir rif:h nrwanl ; ami, an lie cnjoyfsri tlic com* 
munion of m^j^n ricli in h;aming ami pi^rty, lie 
Mralke«l afnon;( them, ehann!n;(ly umviniieioua 
that lie |io#iiiCMefl a Minr,Tva of intr;lloet jiano- 
pliTfl in Mliining annor,* hut f(M;ling tlie moat 
an inwanl want, a ncorl of tlie ;(racc Cff culture^ 
anfl witlioiit a trace of cf/ncf;it. Tlie eliildlioofl 
traiUf now fleveloiKr^l int/i principlen of action , 
nrmainf^l chihllike in the jeweU of nimplieity 
ami [nirity : tiie nximey tiie reverence for tlic 
divine; the name , the enthuAiajim for leaiTiing ; 
the naxne, the filial pi^-ly; ami tlic aame, the 
nohlc purpo«C| a« tiiey were »evcn years before, 

• ]>r«C]M(4a» 
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but mil bloeaoming in rich and nuro maturity* 
For, imbued with thcso normal influences* that 
minister to the pure in heart, the dajs of his 
youth, when he remembered liis Creator, glided 
on as free from the tilings which tempt and 
stain, and as abounding in the things that 
devato and adorn, as often falls to the lot of 
humanity. Ilis great, broad heart was flowing 
forth in love and good works. Ilis splendid 
genius was enriched by culture, and consecrated 
for senrioe. His fiiith was unclouded by doubt, 
and his philosophy was fortified by experience. 
lEs life eren now stood — 

* Bomded and tp piwrt j 
la Um IbU (rawtk and aUtavt of a nuL** 
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jftt^^TAKR at twenty, on tho beginning of 
^l^^l )iis minifltiy, had been educated. Iter. 
A. D. Mayo uyB, " by honl work ; hy 
cxpcricncca, that, to a nature Icra joj^ui than hii, 
would have been stem and sod ; bjr tbo school- 
room, tho navy-yaid and its motley population, 
the concert, and the drama ; by rare boura witK , 
t1)0 beat men and women, and solitary ni^ta 
of study OS intense and protmetod as the mind 
could endure ; by Koture, which always min- 
istered so largely to his spirit ; by a communion 
with God and a loTO for man as deep and child- 
like OS is often given to any soul to enjoy," 
He freely used tho four ancient and modem 
languagcSf that, vrith tho English, contain, in 
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orijpnul or tnumliiiofl formMi tlio entire wiiwlom 
of tlie world ; lie luid read widely in Gcnnan 
and Kngliiili iliaiIo;{y ; lio wim rotiiiliar with tlie 
fyntema of pIiiKMiopliy tliat }iave fonned c{KK!liii 
in tlie progrcwi of inan, and was w(;II vemcd in 
liintory and general literature.* lie liad not 
ncgli9Ctod a nuUter of great iniportancei wlmJi 
public Miieakem Ujo often dinregarrly or kutearo- 
IcmIj attend to, — a gviod delivery* lie bad 

* Iter, k, l>. Maja, who WAS aim of HUrr'a carl/ •ii4 inli- 
RMilA frMfida, mftkr* tlilfl cnMrnrrali'in in liU tttrmtm, 4«lircrt4 
Ifafdi IS, 1M4, At C.iw^nnmtl lU mwrM HanUi C. YAg^tUm^ 
§tA \m IMt pliblUlMU •**lrr.ilon« (irom ker wnlinfpH wHh a »•• 
Molr. I liAv* qiMted Mr. XIak** flribuu to Uik gUI«4 fpMl. 
Tkit MMMAir liAi Um ft»llowlng fonoAti — 

MAd. A. «. A. M A f A. 

Ar MB*, a. #. V* u«rf«, 

« I «• Mt IM«9 ^ IbM I I iMr* Mt W»^'*~ A. e a ICAf«W 

. ffslfff, fHMi4, pnHffM, A Vmt fknrwiltf , 

TIaara AvwU Aot aim/ «nr<t« Ia |«IaI aijt gvWl 
WUb, AMChiV, ICalNfftt** pHMlMit who rmm Ml 

Tlw 9AM aT all Ihy jnjra Ia UAi an bdvf? 
Tka iMMly aT lAy 4ally walk lA^r kaAv 

Wkw 4wali wttbtii Uw rlrrla aT lit/ lova, « 
Th/ ralai, ^i* UUi ; Uijr ImUi Ilka a^AOan IMVI 

Thx aylfIC atnwif . yvt faAila ta IHa 4»f«. 
AAdalMll M llMT AA MAT* ihA alfalii mlfllaM, 

Oranll ar lAArMmr, IHaa liaal lir»Atli«»| aa valir 
Qmi «• aM^h thM In tlijr lllb'a a««»t yrlwa, 

Aa4, laal to aarlli. flfA Itoa wflk fiA4 to 4Aattt 
I faafA Air|4 iHirAlAff (hMTB, A»4 aUM AiAat 
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stiicliofl tlio iJiilofKiphy of Uio voice, trainod Iim 
vocal or;;aiui under crunpcicnt tcadicniy aimI 
«cr|iiircyl Uic art of conccalin;; art in fliH»kin{( 
in tlio lono iijr which Xaturo cxjircmcA acntlincnt 
and fcclin^f. At tliiA tiinc« in liiii o%rn oiiiniony 
he wan far from Ijcin;; iircimrod Uit tlie Chriatian 
ininifitrjr : but \yf. Ilallou llKiught he wan well 
fiitol for it ; and Mr. Mayo miyfi Iks waa 
qualified for it as fe%r uivn have been at an/ 

Starr apfK*arod licforo tlie public (184/i) in 
tlie uncnviaMo character of a Fourlli-of-JuIjr 
oratrir, on an invitation fniin Afedford to take 
part in a citizcnii* celebration of Independence, 
and MiKilcc in Uic Unitarian Cliun;h. Dr. Ual- 
lou wail prciicnt ; and if, at tlic Imginnin;; of tlio ' 
oration, obfiervcrs noticed in bin countenanoo 
tlie lines ami Mhailes lx:U#kenin(( anxietjr aji to 
the impresiiion whicli his young friend waa aliout 
to make in his first public effort, they also noticeil 
that tlicy diAapjicarcd as his glancing eye saw 
tlie delight imparted to tiie audience by crystal 
clearness of statement, by a quiet scif-jiosses- 
sion of manner removed alike from an unmanly 
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djfliilGfico ftml an ofTcnuivo MnunmcCf nml liy a 
lirilliAnt and clcK|UGnt utUtmnoo* IIm foro wan 
kiTpt lighted up with a halo of joy* Such a 
liiitcncr waa an iniipiration to tho orator ; wlio 
aaiili ^ When tlio doct^ir^a face waa all aglow 
with aatiafartionf I knew it waa all right.* 
Tlie oration waa a auccesfit and tho autlnir 
rcocirefl tlio warmest congrutnhitionii. Tliia 
lirfuluctifm waa not printed.* 

Ktarr contrihiifMl to tho July tiunilier of tho 
^ Univemalint Qimrterly Ileviewy'' then c<litc4l 
liy Dr* Dalloui an articio cntitIeil'''I1i!loM>phy 
ami Thetilogy ;** and to tho OctoW nurnl>cr an 
claborato review of '^Feiitufit'* a jKiern by I'hilip 
JanM*a Ilailey* Tlic^no imifcrB aro characterized 
hy (lie simpio style, poetic fervor, keen analysing 
riehncMi of illuntration, strength and individual- 
ianit that mark hia productions; and form an 
interesting record of his attainments in meta* 
l4iysics ami literature. As tho last article waa 
going through tho prcwi, ho delivered his first 
sermon at Wobum, Mass. ; and bo preferred 

• A Mf«if hy fftAMCc Twttd m tiiU «naiaa will U ttmnd 
ia llw Appmdia. 
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• 

fireMst. lie iooo wl^xx prcMched ia Mafcfai, 
wiicfe tevciBl ncnilicnof tkeCharioiloira Ua»* 
Terwikt Sodctjr wcai to lor bin ; and W abo 
mipplied Dr* Iklkxi** dedu Ilia aenrien were 
r wc i red with iniiyiiiuDOo fiiTor. The iovita* 
tiofM exIeiMlcd to him to auppljr palpite were 
namcnuM,'— periiepe mnre than he cered lo «•• 
awcr ; (if ho Ifif»kM on atudjr to be ftir a long 
time hill dui/t althfiugh he fdt it ahio to be a 
dutjr to aimwcr callji for aenrioe. 

AnKmg the pulpita whirh lie ocnipiivl waa 
tlmt of a amall Unircraaliat aocictjr in linatont 
which harl hem recently foimerl, oecnpjring tlie 
rltajic] in CSianlon Strectt baring I>r. Achun 
iifi their miniatcr; ami lie cngagorit ttmbsr peeu* ' 
liar cirnimatanecai atatcdijr to aupply tbdr ilcak* 
Ilia crmnection inth thia aocietjr ia rdatod in a 
letter, Majr 5, 1840, after be bad preached 
here acveral weeka;'— 

** Their paatrjTt Dr. Adam, ia now abaeni to 
improve hia health at the Weat; ami in aoooni* 
ari#xi witli hia urgent aolicitation, ami \ serf 
eimlialy mit to aay flatieringy roqueat from tlie 
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82 rnOUAS STARR KINO. 

flocicty, I bavo promised to supply for tlicm till 
his return. This will not be for Bomo months 
yet. Thqr arc very fine people, and certainly 
OS intelligent a congn^tion as can be found in 
our order. Do not^ my dear friend, feel con- 
cerned lest I am too hastily assuming tlio pas- 
toral robes. You cannot write more strongly 
tlian I fed upon the solemnly of that oiSce, 
and the necessity of adequate preparation in 
J assuming it. My present task is temporary 

4 merely, undertaken to aid a very worthy man, 

and to gratify a few strong friends in the above- 
mentioned congregation.'' 
;i Dr. Chapin having accepted a call from the 

[ church in School Street, Boston, the Giarlcs- 
town Society sought Mr. King for their minister. 
The letter (July 16, 1846) ezpres^ gratifi- 
cation that he had chosen, as the work of his 
life, the vocation of the parent whose memory 
was so dear to them ; and the hope that the son 
might follow the father, ^ so for as he followed 
Christ, in defending and adorning the cause of 
univcgpsol grace.'' The young preacher hesitated 
to assume the responsibilities of this position., A 
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Bccond and larger representation of the feelings 
of the society was presented to him ; and, on 
the 2d of August, ho wroto an acceptance. In 
it ho said that the state of his health, the ur- 
gent necessity for constant study, and the many 
duties springing from the pastoral relation, 
compelled liim to throw himself on their liber- 
ality for an unusual freedom in pulpit exchanges 
during the early period of his ministry ; and 
he promised to bring to a discharge of the 
heavy responsibilities which tho office of a Giris* 
tian pastor imposed and implied, only a sincere 
and devoted heart. ^ 



* Th« foUowing if Ur. King*! letter of acceptenoe:— 

Cmabuutowv, Aof . S, ISM. 
Mt dsar FimarD axd BRonmEii,— Tear letter, eommani- 
cating the ectioQ of the Fint UnivefMliit Societ/ of thia place 
on the 16th ult, extending to me an inTitation to become their 
paiitor, has been receircd, together with a statement of the pro- 
ceedings of the society at an acyoomed meeting, held July IB, 
when the action of the committee was ** approred and confirmed.** 
You ma/ well beliore, that in communicatmg through joa my 
acceptance of a call so flattering, finom the character and standing 
of the societj, still more so finom the vnanimitj of feeling bjr 
which H was dictated, I am not insensible to the heavj responsi- 
bilities which the office of a Christian pastor bnposes and impUee. 
There ars man/ a s so ci ations, of a personal as well as of a i^ 
ligiotts nature, which art calculated to make the weUars of jour 
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' Tlie uiiual onliimtion scnrice wm conducted 
mainly by hiii [icnonml fricndii* Tho delivery of 
the Scripturci and the charge were by Dr. Jkl- 
lou, and tlio ceremony waa impreimive. Tlio 
■ermon waa by Dr. Cliapin, from the text, 
^ WlioMoever will lie the grcateat among you, 
let him be your miniater ; " and he mode hia 

•nrtH/ A mall^ «f flf^p and rannnrt Inlrmrt U> m«. I •liall 
MOM to 7«Mi A JTMinK mall, witlvMil |MMlfir»l r«|irrf«>nr«, rtnliaf- 
rMNH, pcrlia|f«, •rjiiif'whAl liy nuui/ rtl«ii«ifii of a •tjcUI and 
frirfidl/ rliaraii^r Ui IImi majfiril/ M my brHlirrn, ami aliln in 
WinK Mil/ a ft}nr.«>r« and <lrir«flMl hrart lo ai4 In •«iitalnlnf( Ilia 
rrtntUltfiii << A |ftil|ilt lltat liaa wHnrtMNl Uia latior of liim «vIi«mmi 
aMmory cannot Im IndilTrrRnt to m*, and «if a |irrder«;»Mir wbnwi 
Ai*UUlc« and cl«ir|ii#noa I can navrr huim lo rrarh. Kwat to ttial 
•u|ifiort Ihat dii^ w4. crima (Wim human Mp, I muat r»^l/ uprm 
jtmr lndttl((«nc« and nympalh/ lo ModaJn mo, and Mprrlall/ on 
Ibat aordiaJ €o-opi!ratt«iii wild my Ulj^^ra, without wlilch no lalrnU 
taa bt of an/ avail. Tho prvMal ataU of m/ hoallh, tha nrK«nt 
mmemmHy hr ronalanl atiid/, tho timo tliat mnai nrnttm u r lly bo 
tfovolod to A KonrraJ and buimalo Myfttalnlaneo with tho mttm^ 
bora of tho focltt/, and tha manjr dutloa thai fprfng from a 
finalorBl rolal Wm m oxtcnairo, will compat mo to tlirow m/Mlf 
■fion yovr librfalll/ h€ an unnaoal ttmitdom in pulpit ax«luin|{«a 
dnrlna tho oarl/ pttriod of my mlnlatrjr* TranlInK that Ihia ma/ 
bo fmntod, ami tanMntl/ pra/hia that tho bloraba ti Iloavaa 
wuy fwl ttpon tht iialoa w« havo fa fwad, 

I ftmaJn /our ahMcn frknd and broihor, 

Tll«*MAa flTAMa KlIKk 

atauan rarfmnHNiAii, ^on., Rm|,, 
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tlicfne, "^ The Diiiiintrf a work of fldf-cooflocm- 
ikifi.^ Tlio fellowidiip of tlic churches wm 
given bjr Iter. CjmM M« Fajr. The addreM to 
die wjcictjr wm by thai noLlo man, Selauiliaa 
Htroeicr, wlio toucliinf^ljr {Kutrayed the beautjr 
of tlio sfioctacle jireNcnted in the conM^ralifin 
of thin yiAixXi to tlie ienricc of the Ileilocmcr* 
Harali C. Kilgarton oontrihutod tlie fiJlowing 
hymn S'— 

Til/ r«ffi«Mr«lin|( H|iirll |K*ur 
TJirvMKfi all Iko Miik aT f h/ rJilM. 

WtMln'rr III/ UM balk uA AfMft 

F«r lilfli Ml ftarth to do or U*f, 
Willi IkiI/ faith lfi«|ilrM liii lirart, 

A»4 malia klm ih/ fiMqiHiial cam. 

Ifrra, wliara bii faOi#r atoriil and la«Klbf, 

Tka mafilU falU up'Hi bi« /««iHh i 
Oil, ffialia Ilia m\vy\y ti4«f #/ lltmiKliI 

A aaa lo b«ar al^rviad Ih/ iniUit 

I 111 wfffila of po«r«^ iiliall liA lo Umni 
Tka falnlinic viul, Iha lumatial u\\w\\ 

Mkm Man In biravrn tliirlr HkIiI iiliall ba, 
To iruMa tba loH, and ktaa Iha Ulo4. 

Tbnittffh alt bU TarM irkla, (M, 

IM IIk»ii bU ifiilila and ipaardlan ba| 
And, t#anln|f on Ih/ living Wiird, 

ayaUlii bfaa boma lo baavcii aiid tbaal** 
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The apcakcn mode tender references to tlio 
father. ^ I fdt,'' Dr. Cbapin says, ** a sacred 
fitness in transmitting the office of that father 
to the hands of that son.** The burning words 
\ \] of the pccacher, and indeed the whole occa- 

[ |, sion, were calcuhited to deepen tlie consecration 

; [I of soul which crowns with lustre this noble life. 

\ {! The young pastor brought to his labors a 

• •• 

j r rare combination of gifts. Ilis own experience 

hod been raluable, because his pulses hod beat 
healthfully and naturally. He had mingled 

^ }' much with the world. lie had not tlireodcd 

t its dark paths ; he never had an eye for the 

. I sod side of life : still he had hod free contact 

with men and things ; and his sunny nature 



. ! I drew inspiration from tho genial, tlie good, tlie 

i ! i true, and the Christian-like in common life. 

' r 

He looked closely into himself, reflected on the 
workings of his own mind, and communed 
. . freely on spiritual things with those in whom 

j ,' ; lie felt confidence. Rich as was his intellect, 

richer yet was his love and his fiuth. 

* 'I 

• ■ ' 

|.i 

i. J 



Ho tried now in the vocatioii of his lifo to do 
his best. As he stood for two years where his 
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fatlicr atood, mature and profound utterances, 
gulden words, the fruit of long study and of 
the lessons of practieal life, dropped from the 
sacred desk. Ilis style was not in the passion 
which marks the great orator. lie did not 
aim to melt the heart, and, bjr subduing it, to 
reach the intellect. This is the characteristio 
of preachers like "Whitcfield, who, when tlio 
voice that charms and leads captive dies away, 
too oflen leave notliing adequate to justify tlio 
eflccts they produce. Mr. King^s sermons were 
original in conception, and clear in arrange- 
ment, full of simple reasoning, analyzing and 
presenting diflcrcnt sides of a subject, and 
working out the laws of spiritual life. His 
evening lectures, especially, were characterized 
by masterly generalization and felicitous groui>- 
ing. This may bo said particularly of a 
series of discourses on Old-Testament ehar« 
actcrs, — Abraham, Moses, David, Samson, 
and others. They were after the manner of a 
teacher having authority, but without dogma- 
tism. His treatment of a subject was so 
marked by uni^, as to indicate that the whole 
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m 

0woep of it WM in tlio miiul iicforo a lino wan 
I written. It in hy hiii scrmonni iiorhnpA, ho will 

> I Lo judgod intellectually. IIj» lecturcn, and 

other oocasional eflTortii, with tlie czcqaion of 

^ Ooctho * and tomo of his oratloniit however 

f great the famo thcjr adiiered for him, or tlio 

\ ' rcsulta they prodiioedi wero but tlio work of 

tlio hour. IIiJi pulpit^uttcrancea were tlio 
i : flowerings ofa life of npiritual unity; and in hiii 

ha])py mooda, wlien the ajiell of hiii rcligioun 
genius wan on hiro, aentiment flowed from him 
a« naturally and a« unoonacioualy as tlio waters 
glide. 

His delivery was rather earnest than passion* 
ate. IIo luid a deep, strange, ricli voice, which 
lie knew how to use. His eyes wero extraor- 
dinary in every sense of tlio wonl, with won- 
derful imprcssiveness. '^Tliero wero persuiv- 
Bum,^ it has been said, ^'and argument, in his 
yery look : his eyes wero living sermons, ' known 
and read of all men.* That peculiar sliako and 
nod of tho bead, when ho was addressing his 
eongregation, wero tho promptings of a deep- 
settled conviction of tho unbounded importance 
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of dio truth mlvficaiocl liy an camcut mmiI.'* 
CJalm M WON Ilia inanncry ami dfnicly aa lio oon- 
finod liifiiNcIf to liiif notcfl^ hiJi delivery produced 
a inarkcd imprcfMion* '^Inan cx|icrience,** Mr* 
Mayo fiayjiy ^ of twenty ycara of profeiuiional 
lifc| in whicli I Imvc heard almoiit every great 
American prcoclieri I Iiave never l>of;n no aflTectod 
an by tlioAO early diMCfiurNes. I liavo never seen 
largo and a])prcciativo congregationN no en« 
tranced hy ncrinonfl an were Uiomo to whicli lio 
■jiake.'' 

Tlicre were occaitionfi when liia feelingN were 
Mtlrrcdy And he became emphatically tiic imjinji- 
ftional oratnn An inatance occurred in an ex- 
IcmfKire njKsech he modci aa lie wan poMMing Uhs 
day witli Iiim luiciety in a grove in tlic Cfiuntry. 
lie woa in liia IxMit moiMJ ; and, licing culled upon 
for a wonl, he fi|H*kc of the nuhlimo d^ictrino 
of univcrHol Providence^ and drew initpiratioit 
from tlie nky and tlie landMcajic, tlio trcea ami 
tlie flowcrify the ainging of tlie hink, ami all 
the varial mujiic of Nature* lie jiourod fortli 
atraina of auqiaaaing elor|uence* lie waa ro* 
queatod to write out thia apeoch ; but he replied. 
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90 TU0MA8 STAIiB KINO. 

that it was not worth the trouble : besides, he 
eould not remember it; sajringi **Iwish I could 
speak extempore.'' No persuasion that he had 
the orator's gift could induce him to speak from 
the desk witliout notes. Except on social occa^ 
sions, or taking part in ordinations, perhaps he 
did not trust himself to do it, in a single in- 
stance, until the progress of his work in Cali- 
fornia. 

lie discharged the pastoral offices with un- 
wonted grace and dignity. No one could better 
lighten up a season of joy. IFis presence in the 
social circle was ever like sunshine; and ho 
would enter witli bojr-like glee into the spirit of 
a happy occasion. A deep sympathy, spring- 
ing from fountains of feeling bom of his expo- 
rience, rendered his ministrations in seasons of 
sorrow uncommonly solemn. He attended faith- 
fully to a Bible class in the Sunday school; was 
present in the meetings of the benevolent asso- 
ciation attached to his society; and aimed to 
promote the general prosperity of his charge. 
The pastoral connection appeared to be mutu- 
ally happy and profitable. 
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On the inritatkni of tlie otf muthoritios of 
Cbaiicstown, Mr. King delivered, in 1847, an 
address on the Seventeenth of June. lie used 
mueh of the tbougbt of the Fourtb-of-JuI/ 
oration which he deliverod two years before. 
It was an analysis, acute and profound, of the 
principles involved in the American Revolution* 
He laid down, as the formula of this great 
movement, freedom as an idea ; and not merely 
political freedom, but moral and spiritual, 
limited only by the law of right. This was 
the idea symbolized in the rattling musketry 
of Bunker Ilill ; and he went on in an ex- 
haustive manner to urge that it was the mission 
of this nation to work out and work up tliis 
idea in the various relations of society. It was 
a noble utterance, and received the warmest 
commendation. A distinguished scholar (Dr. 
Osgood) has remarked on the contrast between 
the almost boyish appearance of the orator and 
the wisdom and depth with which he spoke: 
**We remember hearing his Bunkcr-liill ora* 
tion on June 17, 1847, and being impressed 
with the profound and exhaustive analysis whidi 
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92 TJiOMAS BTAJtn KINO. 

ho tlicn gnvo of the great princijilcn wliicli wcro 
involved in tlio American Ke volution ; a treat- 
ment of tlio «ul>jeet wiiicli well lieeamc tlic pii|i!l 
of tlio great iflcaliHt* Tlie youthful and almoMt 
lioyinh n]ipearanco of tlio orati>r| which ho re- 
tained in a good meanuro through lifci and on 
which ho expended many pleaNantrieiii mafic tho 
eontraiitof the wimlom and dcptli with which ho 
ii|Kiko all tlio mora noticeahlc* In tlio iiliort 
■even teen yearn iiinco then, ho han laid tho 
* foumlation and reared tho MUjierfitnicturo of a 

famoiM rqiutation, a lody patriotimny an un- 
tiring ami wholo-NOiihMl devotion to Inn church, 
and a unefiilnciM which haa fillcil die motithfi of 
men fnim tho Atlantic to tho Pafrific. lie liaM 
left a pure and brilliant reconl ; and few nQmcM 
of hill day will go down to poMterity q^Tying 
. mich a trailitional renown for pulpit oratoiy ami 
■plendid lectures an Starr King.** * 
• Ho now mado hia dUmi as a lecturer. Ono 

I ^ of his earlieiit efforts in tliis lino was a din- 

j course on Goctlic, ** tho many-siiloL'' It was 
' not a result of tho cramming process. Ho luid 

• ••CbriilUs laqiUrar,** lUick IS, 1M4. 
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0tudio(I tlio workji of iho great German for 
years ; andi not unlikely, ho Inlkorl tlic niontof 
it lieforc ho wrvito a lino. ItN delivery niarkii an . 
event in hi« life. It drew attention to him out- 
side of hill parish. As ho entered tlio lecturc- 
rfHim, strangers were suqirisod at his Ixiy-facc, 
and doubtful of his intclloctuid capacity; hut 
this vanished as a few shaqily-put sentences 
unfolded his grasp of tlio tliemo. Ilis lecture on 
Uoctlio received largo commendution. Wlien 
delivered before the Mercantile-Library Asso- 
ciation of licmtoni it eliciteil warm tributes from 
tlie press. It was said tliat tlic singular skill 
witli which the lecturer portrayed the cliaracter 
of G(M;the, tlio judgment ]iassed on his failings, 
tlic picture of his genius, tlic power of analysis, 
tlic licauty of diction, tlio re|K>so and yet fervor 
of tlic delivery, mailo a marked impression on 
the great audience, who listened witli intcnHO 
interest, and in silence broken only by applause. 
Tlio lecturer met with much personal congratu- 
lation. It was delivered in Cambridge; and 
Dr. Walker, who heard him for tlio first time, 
said of it, tliat it was not merely remarkable 
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; that HO young a man kIiouIcI have given audi 

ft lecture, but tliat anylKxIy tfhoukl have done 
it. The criu'e may prcHiouneo itN views to bo 
iK>un<I or faulty, but will lionlly quention iu 
rielineM or originality.^ 

* *'lfieRrAirniJ&-LiiiicAiir AmiociATiosr.— Thu Witxm U*i 
trminK wm MlxtifM Uy Ifirv. ThomM 8. Kln^, of CharlcHlown. 
Ilfai Mibjnri WM Ulotihm,* Um complex-miiKled Gcrmaii. Full/ 
c«Mn|irr.li«iHlinfC Um graiu* of th« pnrt, and miiiiI/ Inftmnt^ with 
•II llM iihmC Imporlant blo{pii|iliirAl IncidenU in Ui« life of Um 
man, Mr. King niiM Ufftirv lb« frrcat Audirnc« MMmlilod to bear 
bliA, wilb Um moat HAtinfaclur/ prrpanlbm. <i<irlhe*» Itlrnir/ 
hial'irjr W|C«n wHh hi* b«»yli(KM|, and rxtrtule«l thrtHt^^h a Itfng Hna 
«f illuMriiMif jr^ni; ao that Um Mtilrct rlwMm waa no uiiini|Mir- 
Uat or iiaiiilerciile«| Uirm« for inlrrfinrtalion. Virwml in bla 
oolward, avrfy^ay lift* Birn-ljr, Uiin icn-at man funiiihra an rx* 
amfilo af aoprvmary nrrly lo be met with io Iba annals of IrClrra. 
Mr. King brgan at Iba bficinning ( wbrre, by iIm way, f«w Ifrlurrra 
tbink it worth their while generally to f«Mnmenee)| and, during 
the wbolo of bin admiral«b) performance, rrreived tb« nndivlde«l 
attention of bia bearen. Our limiteil »paca doea not permit I bo 
meotioii of even the beaiU of tbia elM|uent diacoume, ovbilo wo 
aboubl ba glad to giva a fall report of tbo cntira addreaa. Tbor- 
migbly la eament with bla aubjcrt, arranging bia topiea In a ek^ar 
and conrbo manner, handling dinpiiled points of dinruMiioa la 
tbo boat taste, the loctoro may bo considered aa one of tbo mmi 
OMcreasAil of this or any farmer coumo tiefora tbo inMitutioo. 
Aa aa orator, Mr. King already ranks among tbo moat eflectiro 
apeakent utd wo amy coofldenUy look to him fbr afaalUr UAun 
oflbrta of raro excollenco.** — £9€mmf TVwasrryrf. 

* For Hpwarda of aa boor and a qaartor, Mr. King bokl tbo 
■abrakaa attaatioa of a vtiy Urgo aadiaooa. Ilia aaljoci 
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« t)io viici«ity wuii, it wtia fprMwin^. 

Ifitinc. Otiier Hocietici of tlio Lil>- 

liiiiim B<iu;{lit Iiii twniccM. An cnr- 

r was mnilo hy Dr. Ucwey'i Hociety 

ic f) iinvo liim enter tlio Cauilirulf^a 

imrliT of (hia mn>rli«Un wrifr wai puf- 
ttlilll. Itin railinK> n:n Ju.l»«l nllirrlhu 
III K''"!"' ■>• ilii>|ila]ml In Tivkl byl ilbrriinl- 
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Divinity Scliool, in view of becoming thdr pas- 
tur. Tlic corrcfpontlcnco on tlua proposition 
IK not at linnd. A snliiry large fur a poor man, 
a twclvcmnntirH ecoMon for uninterrupted study, 
nnd on cnvialtlc location, were inducements; 
but tliG offer waa declined. T)m mnnlincss of 
the young prcnclier in tliis mutter was admins 
blc. He received nleto a coll from tho Fourth 
UnivcreoliMt Church in New York, which bo 
Inid before his society. IIo Bokl (Dec. 21, 
Ittl?), " Many lettcra Imvc been trausmittcd to 
IDC, portmying the advantages to our cauuo, 
and tiic cheering prospects of prosperity to tlio 
society tliat would ensue, if I sliould consent to 
accc[>t the cnll. I cnunot forbear to state, how- 
ever, timt my rclationa to the people with whom 
I am now connected arc of tho most pluisant 
nature, and tliat I am conscious of no desiro 
to seek a change of situation. Tho only reason 
why I havo allowed th« matter to occupy tho 
of the society, q)ring8 from my pccu- 
drcumstanccR, and the greater calls in 
which I shall bo compcllod to meet. 
of leaving my prewnt oonnoction 
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18 certainly a most painful one; but, in the 
fttatc of my afliiini» 1 feci it to be a duty to 
take oouuMcly not of iny preferences alone, but 
also of my necessities.*' He declined tliis call ; 
and an addition was made to Iiis salary. 

He was favoralily located, so far as his pur- 
suits were conoemed. Ho added largely to 
his list of jiersonal friends ; and, among others, 
lie made tlie accpiaintancc of Itev. Henry W. 
Ik*llows of New York, and of Dr. Bartol of 
Boston. He could enjoy tlie ciimniunion with 
choice spirits which his nature rcc|uin;d, and 
the re|x>sc of life conducive to academic labor 
and intellectual growtli. His love of meta- 
piiysical inquiry liad now settled into a perma- 
nent speciality. He liad long felt the desire, 
and perhaps had lakl out a plan, for a work 
on philosophy, from an American stand-point, 
which was certainly wortliy of his genius and* 
ambition. He was now one of a largo minis- 
terial circle who met at eadi other's houses. 
•'Brother King," Rev. C. H. Leonard says, 
** did much for this circle of studentM. AVIien 

others failed to be prriiarud, lie was always 

7 
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ready with some interesting diacourao or eMay, 
and wfts always prompt to meet the demand 
when his time eame to read. Indeed, I once 
heard our revered Dr. Ballou say, * Brother 
IGng was the life of the meetings/'' lie 
continued a member of this circle for ten or 
twelve years, and until its meetings were given 
up. 

Though suocessAil in his parochial labors, he 
encountered remarks which were grating to his 
spirit. He labored in the place of his boyhood. 
His rich mirthful vein — cheerfulness which was 
**like a bird's carol on the bough" — caused him 
to be misunderstood. It was natural, tliat, sen- 
sitive as he was, he should feel, in a profession 
so peculiar, inward obstacles. Nor is it surpris- 
ing that many should not have recognized the 
prophet in his own land. No universi^ cipwned 
liim with its honors ; the circle of fiuhion could 
hardly comprehend his transcendent merit ; no 
j great patrons sounded his fame ; and it seemed 

to many not possible that Saul could step from 
the local counting-room, tlie grammar-school,, 
or the navy-yard. Few really knew the inner 
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iIk Unn a^ Ac ankdea 
cfar^ *'F<irMBeaoirtktiBil,*ke 
!■■ woagtj^ Jaae 17« *«§ mmw of yos are 
a vafe, mj hcaUb Ina beat qaite poor. It Ina 
beca ifl^KMilik far aie to pcrfbm ibe doliei of 
WKf office at diej dioiild be d hJmgtJ ; 
of lale^ acriooi a p pf ri i nifiOM hare JiCnib 
tbat I ahoiild be obGgcd to idiaqouh all Unr 
lor a loDg tioM.* IIi« ii cr i o ua pwliitin a vaa 
Tcrj ieriooa. The libeiality of a friend cm- 
abled him to flMke a irojage to Fajal,oiieof the 
western ithuide of die Atlantie; anddieaocBe^ 
cheerfuD J complied with die request fiir a leavv 
of absence. On die 18th, he wrote to die 
HoDis-street Socie^ a dedinalkxi of theb* Eb* 
erml and flattering csll» and sailed the next daj. 
Ibis seaHrip prored beneficial to hk health, and 
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rcncwod Us strength. On his return, his spirit 
was buoyant* and ho seemed in pristine vigor 
as ho delivered a beautiful sermon on his ocean 
cxperienoe, in which ho paid the tribute, already 
quoted,^ to his friend, who had died during liis 
absence,— -Mrs. Sarah C. £• Mayo. 

The Committee of the Ilollis-strcet Society 
now renewed their invitation in a communica- 
tion, enclosing a copy of votes which tho pro- 
* prietors of tlio house had passed, inviting Iiim 
^ to become minister and pastor of tliat society." 
/ On the 6th of October, on accepting tliis call, 
he said that tlie decision was not unattended by 
pain and fear: of pain on severing a most 
pleasant pastoral connection witli a largo and 
prosperous society; and of fear at entering a 
field untried, where the most faithful labor 
might not seem success.* He touchect brief- 
ly, but pointedly, on denominational matters ; 
and dosed with tho heartfelt prayer that Heaven 
might bless both pastor and people with a com* 
mon and xealous faithfulness to the cause of the 

• 8m peg* Ti. 
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Redeemer.^ On tho next day, he announcod 
tliis acceptance to his socic^ in a cliaractcristic 
letter, frank» warm, and beautiful. It cost him 
a severe struggle to part with old friends and 
the friends of his father, and it grieved them 
to part with him. The socie^ was strong, 
healthy, and prosperous. It was in his way-— 
in his modesty and his under-cstimato of liim- 
self — to write as to the course he felt compelled 

• CiuiuwTOinr, Oct. C, ISM. 
To the Comalttee of IlolUt-ttreot Socletjr. 

GMrrusMEJf, — It ii my duty to acknowledi;* the receipt of a 
enmmunicalioii fVom yoo, enclmiing a copy of rotes pomed by 
the Proprielon of Ilollit-ptreet Meetinic-bouiie on Monday even- 
in); left, by which I am invited " to become mfaiieter and paitor 
of that »ociety.** 

Though I did not anticipate, when my letter of June lent. In 
reply to a limiUr communication, wan wnt to yon, that the invi- 
tation would bo renewed, my drcumiUaacet have no far chanf^ed, 
that I have been able, of Ute, to give the subject more serious 
consideration than formerly; and I have now to request that yoo 
will receive and annoonoe to the society my aooeptance of their 
call. 

It is right for me to say, that this decision is not unattended 
by pain and fear. It severs a most pleasant pastoral eonnection 
with a Urge and prosperous society, fton whose members I have 
received the most generous treatment, and which offers an ample 
•pportttnity for Christian eSbtt; while it btroducee ase to a Seld 
partially untried, where even the noet ikithAU Ubor may noi 
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to take : ** It in but juHt to eay, what indeed im 
iufficieiiily obvIouMy tlmt no cauite of diiuuitiMfao- 
tion luM been furniHhed by tlio miciety ; neither 
Iiaa any arlnen out of lU circunustancea and eon- 
dition. Ita proHiierity Li evident ; and I Imvo 
ever Ijeen treated by itii members witli kindncmi 
An«I forbearance. They liave l)ecn more foitliful 
to tlieir duticif tlian I to mine.** He was em- 
pluitic in tiio statement tiiot tlie step luid not even 
been taken in part by any cliange of religious 
views. TIio society adopted a series of resolu- 

beea pleaaed to rrier to my prrMmt potltion, enrourai^ the bopo, 
tliot tlM ivlatkin wbkh It b and ever will bt my happlncM 
to •iMtain towardf many brctbfvii of a diflenmt iMiMf lliouj^h 
■carcely of a diflervnt /oirA, frum yiHir own, will prove no barrier 
to tbat entlni bamiony of feeling with yma Ailura |iafilor. 

I am not conacloiu of any peculiarity of belief wbicb ou^bt 
to pravcnt an aeeeplanoe of yonr invitation t tbe di«llnctiv« ica- 
tnre of Unitarian theology It bae lonK been my Joy to reeeive and 
preach; and it will bo a jcreat pfeanure to me to bo m«ri nearly 
MnHed by poiUilon and eoclal tire to tbo«e brethren of your de- 
nominaiioo with whom I have Ionic enjoyed spiritual lympatliy 
and the fellow«liip of a eommon faith. 

With the hcartA'lt prayer thai Heaven will bksee tho connec- 
tion to whieli wo may now look forward, and Uiat onr oommon 
mU nalona IkiUiAilneee to tho cnoM of the Kedcemer, In onr dJI^ 
iamA flphofM, may provo tho maant of a noble proeperity to oiir 
chmth, I i imi l i, viy tndy, yof ftfaiid and bfothf , 

T. %• KiiMi. 
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tioiiHt conluilly rccii>rocutjn;r the friciHlly itciil!- 
incnt of hill letter, and (•xiireriniii;; tlieir heartfelt 
wiJthcii for IiU future proM[ierjty luid liappineM ; 
leaving tlie dceUion witli hhu on to the time 
of tlio diJitfolution of tlie eonuection.* It woa 

• TIm MUnrtng U Mr. Kiii|^i IcCiert — 

CMACLMfo w. Get T» ISM. 
To tU f >iia«llic« of llM ITulvcrtMlUl fkirlrijr. 

llMKTIIMKM, — It it 111/ <|uty U» AIIIKMinc* lO jTOtt tluU I luiV« 

IliU w«wk a<*rr|fif;fl An inviUli<ia to nHlU witli Um llolli»-itr««t 
lioclH/ In lUMAan ; ami lli«reA»r«, that at Um cxpinUion tf tJirw 
montbf, or at an earlier dale \S it Im tlHMi^it lautuaJl/ deniralilc, 
my paaloral connection wilb tlio UuiverMduit Koriely in tiiia cHjr 

will c«*aM. 

Tilt reaiion« wbicli liave induc*^ me to take tkii step art 
nf aiK'b a nature, f^nrioK out of iiMuiiar nere«*itiet and privala 
UrVmv^ wlilch catin'it be coulrullrd, tbat llicy caiiiMl iiroperl/ b« 
•tattjd at len{(tli, and could not, I fi'ar, b« m\i\i€vKm\KA by any wbo 
do not fully know my cirt'umataiicea, and tbo inward distaclca 
witb wbirji, aittce tk%y Mttlemi'nt, I Itave been ol>li|^ to contend* 
AltlAOugh tJia conllict of feeling in arriving at tbia deciaioa baa 
been Mvere, I feel certain tbat tiio oourM wbicb I bar* taken ia 
jualified hy motives, the Ibrot of wbicb my oonftcienoa conbl not 
evade, and to wbicb I waa compellwl to yield. 

It i« but just to i-ay, what indeed is auairi«*ntly obvious, tbat 
no causa of disMiisfactioo bas been fumisbod by tba aoclHyt' 
ueilber bas any arisen out of its circumstances and condition, 
lu pro«|ierlty is tvldent; and I bavo ever been treated by Its 
meuibcri witb uniform kindness and forliearanct. Tbey have 
been OKira laitiiful to tbelr duties tban I to minat and I cannot 
Ibrget, tbat to a larg« number of tbem I owe, in bebalf of our 
fiunily, a debt of gratitude for gmcrosity of carilor data Ibaa 
tbat wbicb hat beta txloadod directly lo nysalt I tnitt, tliart- 
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thought best that his kbors in Boston should 
not be dcbyod throo montlis ; and, uttering an 
aflbctionato parting word from liis pulpit, on 
the first Sunday in November, a month before 
his instaUation, he began his eleven -years* 

Ibfe, brethrra, yon will feci AMored, thmt, la npite of mj eonri^ 
lk» that Um Ubofi of tonie other potior would bo better adopted 
to and appreciated hj a majoritjr of tho oociety, it is a most 
painftil and tiyinf; thing for mo to lever tbo tie which has bowid 
mo to ivch fiuthfol and cherished friends. 

EzcQSO mo, also, if I state that this step has not been sof;. 
gested, oren in part, by any change of rellgioos views. If my 
feelings and tendencies of thought haro unfitted mo for strong 
sectarian sjmpsthies, yet my confidence in tho cardinal princi- 
ples of Unirenialism, and tho cheering pro s pect of the ultimate 
triumph of good, remain* unshaken} and I trust it will bo evi- 
dent that my cbango of position will not weaken my attachment 
to tho UnirerMlist denominatioa, nor remoro mo beyond tho 
coitlial and most pleasant fellowship of mj present ■ssocJotes in 
tho ministiy. 

Prirato eoosideratkms almost ezclnsiToly haro urged and 
oounpellod mo to dissohro my present ties, and seelT another field 
of labor. Tho coorm may bo misinterpreted by many; but I 
M eonfident that the Bothros by which It has boon dictated are 
•nch as God appraroa. 

I pray you, brethrsn, fai communicating to tho society this 
letter, which It has coot mo so mndi pafai to write, to assure them 
thai my most hearty prayer is fer thoir spiritual welikio; and to 
•eecpt, OB your own bohaU; my gnUltudo fer your friendship and 
counsel, and mgr warmest wUieo fer your porMaal prosperity 
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Bcrvico as the miniBter of the HoUiB-stroct 
Society. 

It 18 but simple justice to say, that Mr. 
King^s ministry had more than met the expecta- 
tion of his friends, while he had been soliilly 
growing in character and intellectual power, 
lie had contributed freely to several periodieals, 
and Iiis philosophical papers had attracted much 
attention in influential circles. Other papers, 
less pretentious, show the blossoming of his 
religious genius. His reputation was wide out- 
side of his parish. In a word, to use llr. 
^Iayo*s language, ^ for two years he ministered 
as few men ha^'O toiled; and, at their end, found 
himself an acknowledged power in tlie head* 
quarters of American theological culture.'* 
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ELEVEN YEARS OF inS MINISTRY. 




HO^LVS STARR KING was installed 
tlio pastor of tlie IloUis-strcct Socict/ 
as he was about to enter on his twenty- 
fourth birtliday. In the ministry of tlie gifted 
Ilolley, who has been called the most splendid 
orator New England has produeod, the society 
enjoyed rare prosperity: it was now disabled 
by dissension and disaster to such an extent, 
tliat it was ** a fragment whoso very fibres were 
bruised.** These are Mr. King's words ; and 
he said, ^If I had known the prcdse state of 
the case, how few of the pews were owned or 
even rented, how strong was the prejudice 
against the church and the very buQding on 

aooount of the long troubles, and bow little 
[1061 
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hope of the future of the parish was felt out- 
«klc of the oommittce tliat conductcil the oorro- 
spondcnce with me, I could not have dared so 
great a venture as an aoccptanoe of the calL^* 

The instalktion oeremony took place on 
Wednesday evcningt Doc. 6. **Tlie Trumpet** 
sayst '^The council consisted of tlie pastors 
and delegates of tliirty-nine cliurchcs, four of 
which were Universalist. We are not sure tluit 
all the churches innted were present. Ilev. 
Dr. F. Parkman was elected moderator; and 
Rev. ^Ir. CoolidgCy scribe. The candidate was 
examined on several points : and, first, whether 
he agreed with the Bationalists, so called, in 
his views of the Scriptures ; and lie gave such 
answers as fully satisfied tlie council tliat his 
mind had no bias of tliat nature. He was 
then asked whether he believed that retribudon 
extended to the future world. To which he 

• 

replied, tliat he had alwa}rs held and preached 
that the characters which men form in this life 
are the characters with which they enter the - 
future state. On being asked whether he be* I 

• Wwdf at ptrtiag; 
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liovod in the final triumph of holiness over a!l 
\ sin t— the final and universal reign of goodness , 
I I ! / — he replied, that he did ; that he entered the 

j; Universalist ministry because ho believed that 

I ' doctrine, and that he should not have done so 

I had ho not believed it." Dr. Bollou was a 

I J! ' member of this council, and was delighted with 

the matter and the manner of his young friend, 
in answering tlio questions that were put to 
him. 

j i ' The services in the church, on this occaHion, 

were uncommonly interesting. Dr. Frothing- 
ham made tlie introductory prayer ; Dr. Bollou 
. ^. read the Scriptures ; Dr. Dewey preached tho 
sermon ; Air. Alger gave tho fellowship of tlie 
dmrdies ; Mr. Bartol delivered tho charge; and 
Dr. Qiapin made tho address to tho society. 
There was an original hymn by Mrs. Carolino 
M. Sawyer, wife of Kev. Dr. Sawyer, of New 
York. Tho ** Christian Register ** of tho 9th 
' of December says, ** If the prayers offered, the 
truths preached, the sympathies expressed, the 
\ counsels given, tho mutual duties stated, — in 

j a word, if the 'general spirit and tone of this 

« 
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oGCiuiion shall have been heartily responded to 
(and wo trust and believo that the/ were) bjr 
botli pastor and people^ and shall mouhl their 
relations to each otlier and to tlio world, — no 
higher blessing need to bo wislied for tlie societ/ 
worsliipping in Ilollis Street. Dr. Dewcjr took 
for his text, £ph. ii. 1 : * And you hath he quick- 
enedy who were dead in trespasses and sins.' 
The preadier's subject was the condition of tho 
world in sin, and tlio means of its iccoveiy to 
lioliness. We trust that a performance so valu- 
able ; so rich in tho fruits of a Ixurgo experience, 
and in tho views of a capacious mind ; so clear 
in its perceptions of what a minister and church 
ought to be ; so comprchenmo of the aims, aiMl 
so full of sympathy with the spirit, of Christ, — 
will, with the right hand of fellowship, and the 
noble charge of ^Ir. Bartol, and the eloquent, 
catholic address to tlio people by Mr. Chapin, . 
be given to the public." 

^lany of his Charlcstown society were present 
on this occasion, and saw him aflfectionately 
welcomed by a band of true and noble friends, 
whose unwavering love and cordiality, in a 
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minifltiy of deren yean, he saysi ^ made him 
1 1 realize the woitk of Chriatian sympathy and 

I • , fellowship.'* So acecptable were his labors, 

and so great was his reputation, tliat the society 
Iiod been increasing from the Iiour of his oocept- 
once. lie took a house in Dover Street ; and, 
on his birthday (Dec. 17), he wns united in 
^ marriage with Miss Julia Wiggin, of East Bos- 
ton ; and the delights of a happy home were 
joined to the pleasure of seeing his ministerial 
j t work prosper. lie had found a warm friend 

j : in Dr. Bartol, who thus describes his appear- 

ance: **He had the golden hair, and ruddy 
* ««•• complexion in a fair skin, which are thought 
to betoken an uncommonly spiritual nature. A 
singular modesty, gentle pelf-denial. and beam- 
\ ing good-will, were in his coimtenance and air. 

The sweetness of his Toice, when he spoke, 
I added to the dear intelligence of every word ; 

I whQe attending the tones were looks so trans- 

I ' parent, that they served but for expression. 

The fleshly features were only the channels by 
whidi the immaterial inmate conveyed its wishes 
and thoughts. So extreme, however, in him 
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was the imprcMion of j/otcfA, that Ukmo who 
saw him with mo said, ^Wliy, ho is a mere 
boy I* But that boy was a man already, as 
his whole deportment and disoourso so signally 
showed. He was a bright^ oonsunmuite flower 
of the Universalist faith." 

It was natural that his ministerial breth- 
ren of this persuasion should grieve to see tlio 
fruitage that might follow so beautiful a flowei^ 
ing apparently destined to inure to the benefit 
of the Unitarians. But he remarked in his let- 
ter of rcsignatioui that his feelings, and his ten- / 
dcncies of thought, had unfitted him for strong 
sectarian tendcndes. This remark will be found \ 

sustained by unstudied expressions of his private 
letters for years, which have been cited ; and 
there is no evidence that his religious opinions^ 
so far as cardinal principles were concerned, '[ 
ever changed. The views he expresses in his -. 
letters he was in the habit of fireely uttering in 
his conversation; and while, undoubtedly, ho / 
looked forward ynUx pleasure to a nearer per- 
sonal communion with the eminent men with 
whom he had long enjoyed spiritual sympathy. 
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ho hoped that his change of position miglit not 
remove him beyond tlie cordial fellowship of hia 
present associates. His long-entertained con- 
victions, however, could be known but to few ; 
and the feeling of regret at this cliango found 
expression sometimes in unjust criticism. To 
the last, he remained unfitted for strong secta^ 
rian sympathies ; and he retained in its early 
freshness his love for tlic liberal gospel. 
He encountered criticism of a different kind 
I from anotlicr quarter. Tlie ^New-England 

Puritan** said that the Ilollis-street Society, 
having been brought to the verge of dissolution, 
heard of a Univcrsalist preacher by the name 
of King, who was a young man educated in 
the common schools of Portsmouth and Giarles- 
town, and, about two years ago, was in some 
business in the Navy Yard. This disparaj^g 
notice drew firom one, who says that he sat by 
his side in the Charlcstown schools, a spirited 
plea in demurrer. Admitting the fact in its 
fulness as to the schools, he reasoned that it did 
not follow as a consequence that he was un- 
worthy to occupy the Hollis-stieet pulpit. Ilis 
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f rq>utation as a scholar and preacher was known 
tliroughout tho land ; one of the wealthiest 
churdies In New York sought to secure his 
sen'ices; and he had readied eminence sold/ 
bjr his pergonal industiy. ^ Ilis scholastic at- 
tainments,'' sajs Veritasi* **aro of such a char- 
acter and extent, as would be honorable to those 
of for more advanced age ; liis private char* \ \ 

acter is above and beyond even tlie breath of 
reproach ; and his social qualities are such as 
involuntarily to endear liini to all whose privi- 
lege it is to come in contact with him.'' I ! 

I do not propose to give a history of tho 
ministry of Air. King, — of his life in tho pulpit I n' 

or in tlio homes of liis parish, or of his wider | | 

life in tho lecture-rooms of half the land, his k | 

8 1 
Fourth-of-July and other occasional efforts, and [j i 

his contributions to the periodicals. These la- \\ 

bors won him hosts of friends. The ripe in ! 1 

years and the profound in learning, as well as 

the young and unlettered, bore testimony to the | . 

charm of his varied gifts in private and in pub- ( 

lie. On leaving Charlestown, he thought and i ' 

•TlMaitkUor''VtritM**a|i|MiMdioUM**BoitoaFtet.** } 
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talked much of tho denominational aspect of 
the step he was about to take ; but ho also 
made tlio great change in life from tlie eompar- 
ativo repose of a beautiful self-culture to tho 
stir, huny, and excitement^ and the enjoTment 
and exhaustion, of wide public service. This 
was not his ideal. It was simply a necessity.* 
lie never embraced tlie dangerous notion, that 
j his faculties of tliemselves, witliout labor, would 

cany him up to the great intellectual heights. | 
A longing to renew his real discipline appeared 
to grow upon him. lie looked forwanl to each 
year as to a season of rest ; when, instead, there 
came fresh calls and new responsibilities. ** We,** 
Edwin P. 'NMiipple says, in his beautiful tributo 
to lus genius, ^'wero always after him to vmte, 
to preach, to lecture, to converse ; we plotted 
I . ! lovingly against his leisure; and, as long as 

i • I . * • 

; ; ; j * • U~ Words 'at Parting,** Mr. Kbg m^ of ••Om fedura,** 

j! **! rraiMil regret that I hATO been dfmwB to wideljr into thot Sold I 

for it luM been simpljr a DMCfliit J.** 
I t Mr. KlafM]rt,**Tbo lawi of tho linman mind aro noting 

j |. pondod or toronod m behalf of rrligiovf lerrieo. It raqufaw 

tnbfaig and diiciiaiao and •orertreScction to roach the highett 
walhs of thoologjr, aa anch aa it reqairot thoa to reach tho 
I' h%hirt waUt jg any latoUootnal fOitmlL'^ 
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there was a bit of lifo in him, we daimod it 
with all the indiscriininato cagcrncM of exact- 
ing aflfcction. As soon as a thought sprouted 
in his Iicady wo insisted on having it; and we 
were all in friendly eonspiracy to prevent his 
exercise of tliat patient, eoncentrated, uninter- 
rupted thinking wliich conducts to the heights 
of intellectual power.** • 

Mr. King, however, always found time to 
act out his moral nature. ** lie was frank, gen* • 
erous, and alive to every appeal to his feelings, 
tliough with none of the morbid sensibility which 
* weeps with those who weep,* but forgets to do 
any thing to relieve suifcring.*' f He vras always 
ready to aid others to the best of his power. 
He began this in Charlestown; he improved 
the opportunities as they multiplied in Boston ; 
and thus he continued to act to the end of 
his life. Dr. Bartol says, ^ I have known mild, 
affectionate, tender-hearted^ and accommodate 
ing persons, a great many, in my day ; but I 
have never been acquainted with one who would 

• AddKM ftt ndlit Strail, AprO %, 18M. 

tPnISMiof Twttd. 
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go farther for jou on Lis feet, toil harder or 
moro disinterestedly for you with Iiis hands, or 
sing the hymn of goodness he embodied in his 
life moro harmoniously to you with his lips."* 
Ber. Edward E. Ilaloyf in his fine tribute to 
Air. King, says, ** Somebody told mo to-day, 
who lived in tlio neighborhood of his home, of 
the time when people eamo up and down IloUis 
Street, and turned into Burroughs Plaee (Mr. 
Kng purchased a house and lived here), and 
bow they would ask where Mr. King lived. 
Widows seeking for comfort and aid in supports 
ing their families, poor students, and exiles who 
could not speak a word of English, — all came 
to see Mr. King, and, ringing the door*bell, 
found entrance tliere; and always, as they came 
back, the step was quicker which was slow be- 
fore, the head was up which was down before, 
and the lips wreathed in his smiles that were sad 
before. That story tells us much of him. I 
Lava gone there at all hours, morning, noon, 
and night, and always found a welcome : at 

t AddfMt at H«lllt SCiMt, April S, 1M4. 
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ways forgetting himself; willing to do any thing 
jou ii'antcd him to do; willing to do things 
that ho vms not askod to do.** 

Ilis private corrcspondenoe shows how near 
his heart was tlio work of the ministry, and 
how grateful ho was at the success which 
crowned Iiis labors. On tlie 1st of January, 
1854, in vrishing his confidential friend through 
life, Mr. Randolph Ryer, of New York, a happy 
new year, ho gives expression to sentiments 
alike honorable to tlio giver and receiver : ^ We 
are fast getting to be old fogies, Randolph. 
Fourteen years since we met I 'Wluit changes I 
what growths of mind I what slippings ftom old 
moorings I what scootings-out from narrow cir- 
cumstances, and little lakes of experience, into 
wider bays, towards tlie great sea I Little did 
I imagine, fourteen years ago, that I should 
ever have such a position of trust in the world 
as Providence has gently lifted me up to by tho 
easiest indinod plane of continuous accident* 
But here I am, a little wiser than then ; with 
some serious purpose, I believe, hidden some- 
where in my bosom ; with some little gratitodet 
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I trusty towards Providence, that has done so 
much better than I deserve ; and Mrith a lovo 
for a few old friends, which I hope the year 
1874, if it sees hero, will find only riper; and 
which I pray maybe perfected, if wo shall have 
then passed on. You, Randolph, always be- 
lieved that I would come to something, when I 
did not dream that I had the capacity for adorn- 
ing any pedestal. Your attachment has been a 
great comfort to me : your friendship has been 
pure enough to be accounted a dioice privilege 
in my life.*** 

During the period of his ministry in Boston, 
exciting national questions agitated the public 
mind. On the days when it is customary for 
clergymen to dwell on political subjects, ho 
spoke on tliem from the pulpit as ho felt it his 
duty to speak. Thi|s, in 1852, ho arraigned for 
tho first dmo the evil of slavery ; and in 1854, 
on a Fast Day, in a sermon entitled ** Precedents 
and Prindples," ho pressed tho formula of free- 
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doiD 08 an idea, which he Iiad developed in his 
early orations, to its logical results, and urged 
its rigid application as the duty of the hour* 
lie was aware that these utterances were dis- 
agreeable to a portion of liis congregation^ and 
to some of his most cherished friends ; but ho 
felt that ho could stand in no other tlian a free 
pulpit, in which ho could be true to his convic- 
tions of duty. His private correspondence, 
during his whole ministry, shows that to be a 
prcaclier of a liberal gospel was the ambition 
of his life. He wrote, in 1855, **IIow wo 
do need good preaching I Would that I could 
preach extempore I " 

He defined his denominational position in a 
speech which he made in Faneuil Hall, in 1858, 
at the Annual Festival of the UnivcrsaUsts ; 
having attended tlic Unitarian Festival tho 
previous week. lie said, ** Would that I might 
be accepted here as tlie reprOBcntativc of a laigo 
number of the Unitarian body, who, I know, 
are looking with peculiar interest to the move- 
ments and prosperi^ of this large denomin»* 
lion I IRie number is increasmg among the 
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Unitarians who fed and say tliat the two bodies 
are called by Providence to Bcrve the samo 
glorious ends. People often ask wliat tlie pre- 
cise difference Is between the two parties. I 
heard a gentleman saj oncci tliat tlie distance 
between the two parties was tlio distance be- 
tween two jNirlors of a Iiouse that were sepa- 
rated by folding-doors. Both rooms are under 
the same roof. One-half tlie folding-doors has 
been thrown open : let tlio other half be rolled 
back, that the company may be one, or tliat 
there may be free passage. A friend of miner 
asked mo, not long ago, — tlio question is often 
raised, -7— whetlicr I am a Unlversalist or a Uni- 
tarian. I said to him, as I say here, tliat both 
parties have essentially the same mission and 
objects; that they ought to be indissolubly 
united, even if they keep separate names, like 
the Siamese twins ; that I should be glad to 
take any place as a small fibre in the ligament 
that should join them ; and that I don*t care 
whether they call me Chang or £ng. You have 
heard, perhaps, Mr. Chairman, of the dispute 
between the Univenalift and the Unitarian lay* 
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man as to the theological dificrcnce between the 
two parties, and of how the Universolist summed 
it up. *The Universalist/ said he, * believes that 
God is too good to damn us for ever ; and you 
Unitarians believe that you are too good to be 
damned/ Here is tlie whole controversy in a 
nutshell. Both principles are admirably con- 
densed in that wit^ sentence.*** 

Though the philosophical cast of his theology 
subjected him to sharp criticism from a por- 
tion of the Universalist clergy, and lus inti- 
macy with the eminent divines of the Unitarian 
order absorbed much of his time, yet he also 
kept up cordial relations with lus early minis- 
terial brethren, and especially with Dr. Chapin 

* Thb tpcech thus goes oo, iminediAtel/ alter Um qooUtioa 
of thb witt/ tenteooe, to the end, at foUowi; — 

**Tho Unirenalitt pots God in tbo foregronnd of hit oood. 
Tho oaith and onr wbolo qrttem, and tlio wbolo nniTcne, an 
bond to tbo throne, tbo law, tho javtiee, tbo lore, tho boait, of 
tbo Infinito Father; and wo know that-cril cannot ndo hi an/ 
diatriet of hia realm ibr orcr. And tho Unitarian Moa in orei/ 
man a ipark, a bieath, an offlneneo of the Infinito Life, which 
cannot loeo ita graritation lo iu foorco, and which b tbo plodgo 
ofitantuni,ifitcxietaferoTer, tocooaecrationandbjallj. On 
tho cbaradcriatie prindplo of either aecC, orerlaiting •offering 

not bo trao. 

" How Mwaa tad and, tbofofew, aw Joalo ori oi and otrifea bo> 
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and Dr. Balloa. His confidential intcroourso 
with Dr. Bollou continued. About the time ho 
mado the speech from which I have made free 
citations, he felt moved, he said, to go down 
into Gehenna ; and he sought the guidance of 
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tWMB Um two OT|(aiiintiootI I flood In thb hall oo Tacpdajr 
trcaliif, wben tiio Unitarians hekl tbdr festival, and listened 
with great interest to m»m remarkablo words from the lips of a 
man whose laco was djed deep olivo bj the sun of Uiodostan, 
and whose eyes bomcd with the passion and imagination of 
India. He was a Brahmin convert of a Unitarian miasionaiy, 
and had just arrived here two dajrs since. His name b Jogut 
Chnnder GunkoolL He alluded in his speech to the surprise ho 
lelt, when, after hb first interest in Christianity, a missionary in 
India warned him not to be baptised by a Presbyterian, but to bo 
received by himself into the only true church,— the Church of 
England. Said the Brahmin, hi perplexity and amasement, 
* What h P res by te ri an 7 what b Church of Engbnd 7 I do not 
know these words: I want to leavo idolatiy, and be a Christian.* 
Tiers was a base lino Har yoo,— six thousand miles of space, 
and a Hindoo brain at the other end, to measure the altitude and 
dignity of the quarrel between two rival Ibrms of church govcm- 
■MntbiGreatBriUinl , 

" Won, brethren, wt are set beibre the Aiture to do something 
to make a noble and complete theology poesible In the new ages 
that are opening. To the Unlversalist b especially committed 
the doctrine of God*s lors| to the Unitarians, the worth of human 
naturt, and faitellectnal liberty fai the criticism and appreciation 
of Sc ri p tur s and InspinitioB. Both parties are fiidng the ftitors 
wkh gei7»4nrths; the Ihtnre, which b longer and more prerioos 
to Providcoco than the past, and hi which tha pre sence and fai- 
spbnlMa of the spirit, that are never denied to tha net, will be 
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his early friend, Dr. Ballou, before all other 
guidance; ^knowing,** ho says, ^^that^ in his 
sode^f I should be safe from evil spirits," As 
this visit proved eventful, it may be proper 
briefly to dwell on it. 

•hmrn la the ghring of mora theological truth, at well aa fai the 
tuppl/ of religiooa ritalit/. How will tbo diflermcea and eontro- 
Teniet and jealooaiea between Unitariana and UuiTenalbta Ionic 
a fcw thouaaad jcara hence? Will thejr jot up prominent and 
feapectable over the common work for the lelbrm of thoologj and 
the quickening of hnmanit/ in which thcj am eqiiall/ engaged? 
Let OB leek anch a atand-point, now and then, hi fiuM^, to snnrc/ 
ov diriakma. 

'*The aatronomefi tell oa, Mr. Chairman, that tbera am eea* 
traa of fjitema in the lar deept of epace, compoeed of two anna, 
imrtead of one anch aa oar plaaeta obejr. These twin-enna an 
genemlljr of diflerent and complementary colon. Still Avther, 
air, antronom/ awnrea na, that, while onr globe and ita fellow-ocba 
am circling around our aun, the aun himielf and the whole qra- 
tcm am tweeping around aome ftr-olT, common centra of tbo 
uniTcne, — perhapa one of thoae wondroua pain of itan thai 
bkn and flaah upon the conilnca of immensitj. So I think the 
parties that now bend araund different theoh>gical centraa ara all 
moring in a laigcr orbit than man/ of ua imagine,— around a 
centra hUden aa jet, and for the moot part unaaspected. The 
ftitura wiU rercal it And it eeema to me that the central ntof^ 
which b drawing and will harmoniae all our moreaBenta will be 
di tcl oeed aa the twin-trutha to which the Unitarian and Unirer- 
oaliit bodiea ara bearing witnem now, but globed fai migfatier 
mam and riefacr splendor than our poor interpretatkma gHrai— > 
the rad and graen of ftaternal sons,— publinhing the gleij of 
God's lofe, and the pricsism worth of humanly." 
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It happened that Dr. Nehemiah Adams, one 
of the ablest and most respected clergymen of 
Boston, preached in his own church a sermon 
on eternal punishment ; which Mr. Kng went 
to hear, and then invited the doctor to repeat 
at Ilollis Street ; feeling sure that it would do 
the side of the liberal Christians good, ^hj 
showing,** he says,. ^ what Orthodoxy does to a 
sincere, able, and sweet-spirited man, when it 
organizes in him, and strikes through and 
through his nature." Dr. Adams accepted tho 
^ bviution. The chu«h w« thpanged ; «m1. af- 

! ter its delivery, they had in tlio pulpit a friendly 

conversation on doctrinal points. **It was a 
glorious time,** ho writes : ** wo parted tho best 
of friends, and I hope to have many a good 
talk with him.** Mr. King answered this ser- 
mon in two discourses, which were printed. 
During their preparation, ho consulted Dr. Bal- 
lou, both by letter and by visits to the doctor^s 
residence; and his counsel was the guidance 
Mr. King so generously acknowledged. The 
note is so peculiar, that it seems to require a 
recitaL 
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Dr. Bollout then the President of Tufts Col- 
lege, had removed his residence from the centre 
of Mcdford to "Walnut Ilill, where the new 
institution is located, which is in the centre of y- 

a panorama of surpassing natural beauty ; and 
at this time ho was editing the ** Quarterly Bo- 
view." A succession of elaborate articles in the 
review, by Mr. King, during tlio period of the 
Ilollis-strcet ministry, attests the closeness of [ 

their literaxy intercourse. Their correspond- • I 

ence, when ^It* King was at'Charlestown, was I } 

of the most familiar and playful character. In- !• * 

deed. Dr. Ballon was accustomed to write let- H 

ters of this nature to ]^Ir. King^s father, who [ ! 

carried them in his pocket, and read them with 
hcaxtj laughter to his friends ; and their rich [ \ 

vein of humor never failed to entertain.^ Dn [ . 

» 



* Tbert muit be numj of tkcM lettcn with the prhratt p*. 
pen of Mr. Kin^ among which art hit^f«ihcr*t Buuiuaeripto. I 
am indeblcd to Prol^Mor Tweed, who resiclet near the hUe raei- 
deoce oT Dr. Halloo, tor one which he receired on a winter morn- 
ing, when the enow had blocked the roada found Walnot IIUl, and 
the Xew-England etaple, aalt Sah, waa hi reqoeet,— a dinner of ' 
which, bj the waj, John Hancock need to invito hie frienda to eat 
on Satardaya. Dr. nallon waa indooed to eelebratt the Tirtaee of 
thiaftmonadlihIaTeni. Oa nadfaig the Mowlnf Uaea lo Km. 
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Ballou was in the habit of sending sueh things 
also to Dr. Chapin and others. Sometimes 
they would bo in verse, and sometimes written 
in half a dozen languages. I have not seen 
one of these things in print. The ciide of 
iiienda was publio enough for him. 

Balloa, ah* asked, ** What art jimi going to do wiUi thcoi?** 
TIm doctor nplied, *•! tboll tend them to Vnfemor Tweed.** 
««Wlqr,tbqr 010 silly/* tho Mid. ** Tliot*s tbo rroson I am goin; 
toiciid t]Mal^** ho replied. They were |Hit in oo ooTolope, ood 
lea ot Mr. Tweed's door. Mr. King remorked oT t]Ma^ tliot,hod 
thof beca written by Leigh Hunt, lor humor, ▼orBification, and 
tecXitbey wonld have been considered as one of hisbosCoflWkmai 

BlupW Ibod OB Welnot IlUl ! 
Tktttal-Amd, Ibr dnJts el villi 
KmAj la all tiigrata, 
lIlaato-BMa oC «evlaili I 
SabiClCute Ibr every diih,^ 
Udl, ell hsO to tbM, Silt Fbh I 



the leln cooea pooif ng down. 
And no BMrket«arta from Iowa ; 
Nought abvoed bul roeilDf fila, 
Stranlog hina, aud flooded valOf^ 
• Wkal Ibr dlBMT da jon wlik r » 

tUvUb. The auM.^ Sail 11^ 



Wkni the «iultr*a peBothcttaf blaw 

Drtlla ihe load^ frwv-hlKh. wllhnov, 

Shraudlog Xatuie all lu vhila, 

As Ibr her ftmneel ilte.^ 

If a dluBM^Ibou^l latinde 

Oueuravlblaolltuda. 

can we fbel hluo derlllehr 

Bleat rcoowrse I thcrr*a eoaw Soil nah. 
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ThiB will explain the wording of the foUowing 
note to Dr. Ballon , who was tlie author of that 
careful and admirable work, ** The Ancient Ills- 
toiy of UnivcrsaliBm : **— 

Mr DBAB Db. B^— Bont», lUj 11^ IttH. 

Tub Gbbat IIoskk,— 

I have been rc-rcading latclj a ccldwoied work 
bj fome komcd and perverse heretic of the last 



BkMlaie" Mi tb/ Utm ■atiqiM, 
Hmmmf lebthyolofte, * 
DrawB tnm eavw beoMth tbt tlikt 
Older tfaui tiM Pxnmida! 
WbU * voadroofl power thav 
That (ma mak» j» fisMt aad ftat, 
mendlnf 1m« md hnnirrT Lmt 
With CuviTal loMotiaMit, 

llakiaf aU diT^ rridavVh, 

il 
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lUla nor aaow nor mid nor hoal 

lU/ dUtorb oor hifh rrUml: ) 

AU witbla If cherry tUU • 

In oor hooMf on WaIoqC nOL 

Pom * fitimd or gvevt drop la \ 

J tint about Um hour to dine? 

Tbovfb th» Unkr*s Told, what aatlOTir 

Old with cap* umI knlrci aod plaUan} 

nelp hliB, till BO mora bo viah. 
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rrooi thy bounty, O Salt Fkih! 

Thou of CAtablrotba chief. — { 

Wbethrr called Atlaatlc bfrd 

Muttoa caught at Xcwfbnadkad, I 



Poultry froa the ooeaa'atraad, \ 

Tculma fnm tha «A«a/|r A«jUEt,o I 

StIU fer thaa wa reader tbaaki, 

O thoa imiafraal dUi ! 

naU, an hall, to thac. Bait riihl 
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ccniury, to whom llie goiU liod not denied Iho gifl 
of k DKMt ozcetlcnt Sngliith style i to wit, " TIm 
Andcnl History of Uni venal inm." I find Ihiit my 
principles havo become lomcwhat comipicd by tlio 
allow of foimcu and cradition and the insidious alylo 
of tho nvrful volume. AfW perusing it, I am in 
doubt touching tho doctrine and logic of Hey. Dr. 
Kcltcmioh Soulh-sido Calvin Adams. 

Yet I fvar to tnuit myself unrcscrvedlj to tho 
■talcmcnlA and implications of a book cvidcnilf 
written hy an oily and pLiusiblo but reckless and 
godless roan. How much belter to be under tim 
guidance of a i-lcek and serious Cliri»tian, who doca 
not tam|)cr with the Holy Word, and who admirci 
the arrnngemcnla of this worid as the neat and 
Bymmciricul portico of hell 1 

Yet Ihrco [loinls la the wily volume above men- , 
tioned disturb mo, and forbid that serene yielding of 
my intelleet to the influence of the saintly and cheer- 
ing Nehemiuh, which se<vna so adviuible. Tlio 
treacherous writer asserts (p. iH) ttiat the Sibylline 
Oraclca use the word "cverhtsting" concerning the 
punishment of tho wicked, — still teaching univereol 
restoration. Also (p. 88) that an old scamp, a spu- 
riout Capon Christian, an Egyptian gelding, — the 
father (so far u a wretch in his situation con be 
called father, in a cofrect use of language), at an/ 
,nte, lltfl Origen, of Univenaliam,.— luod the same 
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wofd touching the orerhauling which scoondrels will 
experience in the life to come. SciU Airther, the 
pestilent book nffinns (pp. 179, 180) that Giegoiy 
of Njasn knew ao little of Greek ae to use ''OTer- 
lasting" again of temporal discipline ; and also that 
the wid^d are to be saved bj means of tverUuiing 
purgation. 

Now, I cannot think that the writer of the toI- 
nme, or OTon these old numskulls, are to be trusted 
against Dr. Adams. But I do want to know, before 
I settle finally into a poor ofunion of their scholar* 
ship, whether it is the word oioiiiof, which in three 
instances thej so ignorantlj applj to that punish'* 
ment which • • • is to be literallj unending. Oan 
jou inform me touching this matter? If 70U have 
anj knowledge of the puerile but pernicious publi- 
cation referred to, will jou drop me a line as soon 
as possible? and believe me. 

Yours in suspense, T. S. Kino. 

I am to preach a sermon next Sundaj evenin|^ in 
which I wish to use the fSict 



I am informed that Mr. Ejng received Dr. 
Bailouts criticisms on the repty to Dr. Adama 
while it was in manuscript. Mr. King, with 
characteriitio firankncss and generoeitjr, ac- 
knowledged his indebtedness to his friend in 
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tilis mftttcTy ia a speech which he made in the 
following June, at the Annual Univcnalist Fes- 
tival in Fancuil Ilall. '*Beocntly,8ir,''heMud, 
^ I have been associated with him (Dr. Ballon) 
in a most smgular and important way. You 
know that Dante, when he wished to make liis 
imaginative descent into hell, obtained the guid- 
ance of the spirit of VirgQ. He felt sure that 
DO harm could befall him in those dreadful re- 
gions, if the pale and cultured poet should attend 
him through its awful circles. Well, sir, recent- 
ly, under the stimulus of a celebrated Orthodox 
preacher in my neighborhood, I desired to look 
into the dreadful regions of the under-world. 
I fdt moved to go down into Gehenna. Not 
daring to go alone, I obtained the guidance of 

Dr. Ballon, knowing that in his sodety I should 

» 

be -safe from evil spirits. To my amazement, 
when we reached the place where Gehenna 
should begin, t^ uxu gone* It seemed to bo 
scattered, dissipated, swept into nonentity, by 
the magic of his dear and penetrative eye. 
There was no lower jail beneath the earth for 
the torment of imprisoned souls. . We found 
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that tlic world was round ; tliat tlicro was sun- 
light and air beneath it as above it ; that Go- 
henna was a Rabbinio myth ; and that the globe 
was rolling through a universe pervaded b/ 
God*s law, and everywhere luminous with his 
love.** 

j^Ir. King's two diseourscs in reply to Dr. 
Adams were published under the title of **The 
Doctrine of Endless Punishment, for the Sina 
of this Life, Unchristian and Unreasonable.* 
They were widely noticed by the press, and 
elicited elaborate criticism. They were received 
with favor by one portion of Universalists. 
The ** Quarterly "—not then edited by Dr. Bal- 
lon— said of them, ** We find that an old topic 
seems new, when treated by a thinker, from 
whose mind fresh statements, new illustrations, 
and poetic imagery, come as the overflow of a 
fountain which is always being replenished.** 
The ** Trumpet,** however, objected to the way 
in which Mr. Sjng handled the argument firom 
texts in support of universal restoration ; and 
its editor elaborated his criticism in an article in 
the'^Quarterly.'' The *" American Theological 
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Beview ** (Orthodox) as earnestly controverted 
Mr. King^s positions as to things vital in the 
Orthodox creed. I pass over theological points. 
Both of these articles recognized the position 
which Air. King had reached as a man, a lec- 
turer, and a preacher. The Universalist critic 
(Rev. Thomas Whittcmore) wove a brief re- 
view of his life into his animadversions, saying 
that he was a remarkable man; that he had 
great knowledge for his years ; that he had a 
i . I peculiarly philosophical mind, and had studied 

the modem languages ; that ho had read the 
philosophers of Germany and Franco as well as 
of England and the United States ; and that he 
embraced Universalism as a philosophy rather 
' than as a revelation. ^Soon after his settle- 
ment in Charlestown,** the editor of the ** Trum- 

» 

peC** said, ** he began to attract a large share of 
publie attention. One or two secular and patri- 
otic lectures, which he delivered on public occa- 
sions, gave 'scope for his poetic conceptions, 
beautiful style, and his eloquence; and thus 
largely increased his fiune.'' The critio in the 
** Theological Beview,'' in remarking on "the 
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intellectual habit, taiite, or genius, or whatever 
it wan,** which necurcd for 2Ir. King **hia un- 
rivalled popularity,** said that ^ ho was known 
and esteemed as a very brilliant rhetorician.** 
^ He astonishes,** the ** Review ** says, ^ and 
charms his hearers by a rare mastery over sen- 

• 

tenoes. He is a skilful word-marshal ; and 
who does not like to sec a fine muster? Hence 
his popularity as a lyceum-Iccturcr. However 
much of elegant leisure the more solid and 
instructive lecturers may have, ^Ir. King is 
always wanted. He is, in some respects, the 
most popular writer and preacher of the two 
denominations which he equally reprcMcnts; be- 
ing a sort of soft ligament between the Chang 
of Universalism, and tlie Eng of Unitarianism, 
with tho largest liberties of both ; drawing from 
the best life of both, and shed<Iing back upon 
each, with judicial impartiality* his coruscation 
of words, and showers of pearls. We are con- 
fident he will acknowledge the justness of the 
oompUment, even if he objects to this public 
method of offering it, when we call him a grind 
master of style.* 
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The article suggests a remark on Mr. King^s 

rhetoric. In early life, he was in tlie habit of 

\ expressing admiration of Daniel Webster **as 

; a grand master of stjle i^ his taste was for the 

I simplest mode of expression; and he aimed 

at ease and clearness. Some of his later pro- 
f I ductions e%'ince want of care, and indicate his 

I ; hurried waj of life. It is remarked by Pro- 

i * 

I I fessor Tweed, tlrnt Mr. King's images were not 

j the dress, but the body, of thought. ^ Every 

thing in Nature," ]^Ir. Tweed says, **was to him 
but a type of some spiritual truth. The awe 
inspired by mountain-scenery was immediately 
translated to reverence. A scene of beau^ 
I was the smile of God. It was not lack of 
'/ imagination, but only the white light of his 
intellect, tliat prevented his being a poet. His 
power of expression exceeded that of any other 
man with whom I was ever acquainted; and 
the beauty of his s^le was insojmrable from the 
sentiment of wliich it was a part. His images 
were all illustrations, — not the dress, but the 
body, of thought ; and the severest taste would 
find it difRcnIt to pnme without constantly 
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touching the quick." While tho irony of the 
"Review'* was going through the prcM, Mr. 
King addressed the following note to Dr. Bal« 
lou, which has something about style: — 

IkwTOsr, Oct 1ft, 18SS. 

Mt dbab Doctor, — I received the October 
number of the ^ Univenalist Quarterly** yesterday, 
and was made wiser and happier by rending your 
article on tho ^ Doctrine of Necessity.'' It is a noble 
and masterly paper,— really a tborougldy artistio 
piece of work in the reasoning line ; not a specimen 
of hgie^ but of rtatanmg* It puts mo in mind of 
those costly gold chains which fasten gentlemen's 
watches to the vest-button,-— firm and heavy as a 
solid piece of metal, yet linked so finely, that it is 
supple, elastic, and graceful along the whole line. 

Really, it gives me joy to seo such consummate 
workmanship in our days of flippant composition 
and sleazy thought. I don't know anybody in New 
England whose handling of the profound elementaiy 
questions of religious philosophy is so nearly kindred 
with the sinewy masters of English thought. One 
could pass from your writing to Bishop Butkr^s 
without any feeling of stepping down a mental planOi 
As to patience, absence of all pretence, and easy 
oomnumd of domestic and sturdy Saxoo, your philo- 
sophio pa|ieni revive my ailmiralion of the style of 
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Hame'a ^Eflsajrs;" which, as to mere ityU^ hare 
alwajs Bccmod to me models (I mean Sceptic^ not 

t ; Thaomatui^gosy Hume). 

I i Are there any of tho UniTenalist dalliera with 

*< Necessity "* capable of seeing how thoroughlj jou 

have consumed their system, smoko and all? Tho 

' completeness of your demolition,-— if we are to trust 

tho primal beliefs and intuitions of our nature,— and 

j ' I the method of doing it, by slowly and accurately 

erolTing tho system itself into symmetry, give mo 
a rich and humorous satisfaction. It is judicial and 
jniqr. 

Hoping to see you before long, either here or in 
Uedford, I am, as ever. 

Tours, T. & Kino. 



Mr. King was now connecting his name with 
ravine and valley, with pool and flume and 
notch, and every peak, of the far-fiuned White 
. Hills. He passionately loved the sea and tho 
/ mountain. ** See him,** Dr. Bellows says, ^ at 
the mountains and on the sea-shore,— -and he 
was almost an equal lover of both, — and you 
would take him for some enthusiastic devotee 
of scenciy ; or some rapt naturalist, who hod 
spent his whole life in studying^shells or mosses 
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or olgas ; or with whoikl 'the stam, tho douda, 
and the sluidowa were the only subjects of 
worthy meditation.''^ Such was his religious 
genius, that he had more than a mere a»thctic 
eye. TIic awe inspired by tlio grand in Nature 
was translated into reverence; tho scene of 
beauty, into the smile of God.f 

He first visited the "NMiito Ilills at tho age of 
thirteen, probably with his fatlicr ; but I have 
no facts as to tliis visit. His intimacy with 
Dr. BoUou undoubtedly dicrislied a lovo of 
this remarkable region. TIio doctor was also 
an enthusiast for mountain-sccnexy. He luid 
made himself familiar with all the great ranges 
of tlie earth : ho knew the Alps so accurately, 
before his visit to them, that, Mr. King re- 
marked, he could probably have told procisdy \ 
where he was if ho had been dropped from | 
aBallood^tb' some one of the passes or val- 
leys of Switzerland; and he repeatedly visit- 
ed and minutely observed tho White Hills. 
He embodied in his ** Quarterly ** for April, 

• Dr. DcIlowB't DiMOWM, Migr 1, 1664 
t 
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1846, lut foodncM fin- them, in a boautiful ud 
eloquent paper. On thu subject I know no- 
thbg, which had appeared, superior to it ; and 
well rcmenibcr Sir. Kitig'i cntliuaioain for tho 
AVhitfl Hills at the timo of its publication. 

I have no memorial of any Tint he may have 
made to this region prior to 1849 ; an account 
of which be described in two letters addressed 
to Mr. Bandolph Kyer. Ilioy are too charMV 
teristto to bo omitted: — 

Mr BKAn RAiTDOLrii, — You are probaUT aware 

Ihat it is some lime hhco I wrote to jou I bars 

been to itia 'Wliito Mountaini. ... I itarted a week 
ago last Tluiridaj tnomiDg, in company with Sir. 
Tweed. ... At Lowell, we round two other gentle- 
men t • • • and wa kept together happily until oar 
letum. Ahont noon of that day, we arrived on the 
• sltore of Lake AVinnipiseogee \ which, in the Indian 
tongue, means " the smile of the Great Spirit." The 
name b most appropriate ; for more lovely scenery 
than meets the eye, as you eross the lake in the little 
steamer^, certainly cannot be found on this glorious 
planet All Ibe way it is equal to tho most picturesque 
viiws which the Hudson aflbnU. We arrived at 
Centra Harbor, a little village which skirU the head 
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of the lakcy in season for dinner; and remained thero^ 
from dioice, all night Tliere is a fine solitary moon- 
tain in this viUage, called Red Hill, 2,500 feet hi^ 
and quite steep, wliich wo ascended on Fridn/ morn- 
ing ; and the view from which amp] j repays the delay 
in the journey, and the exliaustive toil of a two-hours* 
ascent. Just tliink of going up ten Bunker-hill Mon- 
uments, piled one upon another, and without stone 
steps cut regularly to facilitate the ascent I On Friday 
afternoon, at threo o*clock, wo started in an over- 
loaded stage for G>nway, which is thirty-four miles 
from Centre Ilnrbor. The road is rather difficult 
for stage-travel, especially when there are seventeen 
people in and on a stage that carries nine inside, 
each person having a large trunk : hut some of the 
views are grand ; for the road lies in a valley that 
is flanked by the Osnipeo and the Sandwich ranges 
of hills. We didn*t travel much over four miles an 
hour; and nine o'clock at night found us at the vil- 
lage of Ossipee, thirteen miles from G>nway. Hero 
we enjoyed two delightful classes of sensations. The 
flrst was experienced at the supper-table : the last 
was of a rarer and a higher kind. The highest and 
last summit of the Ossipee range dverlooks the little 
tavern where we stopped. The top is quite round; 
and, upon its whole surface, the woods were on fr$i 
Thunderclouds overhung the mountain, so that it 
was dark as Egypt; and, standing 2,500 ftei be- 
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neathy w6 mw the glare and tmoke of the oone, 
which teemed the crater of a mad volcano, that was 
about to pour flaming desobition on the Talloj bo- 
neath. It was a sight never to bo forgotten* In 
i \ spite of tho darkness, danger, and rain, wo kept on 

j . I for Oonwaj, which wo reached at half-post eleven ; 

and where, notwithstanding tho damp, sultiy heat, 

and tho bed4Migs, we slept soundly till morning. I 

\ ought to saj, however, that throe miles of the road, 

i from Ossipee to Conwaj, is through the woods; 

and, for more than a mile, the trees and brush each 

side of the stage were burning and falling as wo 

passed. It was a glorious sight ; none the less ex- 

\ \ citing from tho imminent danger, at times, of great 

pine-trees, falling; as the/ burned, across the stage or 
the path. Fourth^f-Julj fireworks aro nothing to 
the pjrotechnj of hemlock-trees, when the blaze 
strikes their foliage, and wreathes them with flame. 
On Saturday morning, we left Conwaj for tho 
Notch in the White Mountains, — about twentjr- 
four miles. Fog hung around' tho dbtant summits, 
so that we lost the grandest views which this ride 
affords; hbX it was wild and inspiring enough as 
we saw it: and about noon we began to bo hemmed 
in bj crags, and lines of peaks, which prevented 
<j any view for more than a mile ahead. It was after 

dinner, in the afternoon, that we reached the Notch ; 
and hero a person mi^ as well drop tho pen. To 
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along tho sumtnit of the right-hand ridgOy nearly 



a hall of lead that weighed a hundred tons. Wo 
were standing directljr in front of tho Willej House, 
near which, in 1826, the Willqj Familj were over- 
whelmed hj the awful land-slide, which came at mid- 
night, during a terrible tempest, and ruined tiftry 
thing around hut the cottage, abore which it divided, 
and which it spared. Thej ran fiom tho house tx 
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an/ one who has nht seen wild mountain-scencrj^ 
language has no measures of meaning that «irill ropro* ] ){ f 

sent the physical grandeur and tlie strange impres- 
sions that break at once upon the eye and the soul 
in a spot like that All rhetoric is out of place \ and, 
if it were not, it would be baffled. It is tho plaoo 
to read the Psalms and the Book of Isaiah ; to feel 
our insignificance, and the gk>ry of the Creator. As 
you approach tho Notch, the mountains seem to bar 
all further progress ; when suddenly a turn in tho 
road leads you between two mountains, that sweep 
quite sharply down to the same point at the base. A 
little further on, tho valley widens some ; and, for a 
mile on either side, ridges that are perfectly level on 
the top, and whoso barren sides are almost perpen- 
dicular, line the path, and look down with a steady 
frown. Thunder-clouds rested upon all tho moun- 
tains in the vicinity, as we approached the Notch; 
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i ufeijf and were buried in thirtj feet of rocks and 

I . gravel Never again do I expect to hare such feel- 

< ingi orerpower mo as all the scenes and associations 

at the Notch conspire to excite in a soul that is at all 
\ I capable of being moved. 

We passed through these wild passes to Craw- 
ford's quiet Notch House, where we spent the sab- 
bath. Bev. Mr. Thomas, of New Bedford, preached 
in the parlor in the morning; and, in the a(\emoon, 
I walked back to the WiUejr House, and staid till 
nearly dark. O God I how wonderful are thy works I 
One passago of Scripture seems to bo written on 
every diflf, and echoed to the soul from every ridge : 
\ ** Before the mountains were brought forth, or ever 

thou hadst formed the earth and the world, even from 
everlasting to everlasting, thou art God.** I have 
not timo nor room to write you of the ascent of Mt« 
Washington, but will reserve it for to-morrow. I am 
in fine health ; and trusting that you are too, and 
sending all manner of messages to our friends, I 

am, until to-monrowi Yours truly, 

Stabb. 






BovroH, July 31, 184S. 

Mt dkar RAKDOLPn,-— Perhaps I am boring 
yoa with this account of a journey into a region 
where yoa never travelled: but it is pleasant to 
write it ; and, if you do not go to California, (from 
whidi Heaven preserve you I) I am determined that 
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jou shall go to the White Mountains another jear. 

The range which goes bj the diKtinctive name of ' S| 

the White Mountains consists of eight summits^ 

which rise dircctljr back of the Notch House, and a 

few miles north of the Notch itself. The higliest of 

these peaks is Mt. Washington, which is the fifth on 

the range, and is G,200 feci above the level of the 

sea. The vallcjr itself, however, from which the range 

rises, is 2,000 feci above the ocean ; so that the real 

height of Mt Washington, above the ground where 

it stands, is 4,200 feet* We started on our joumcj 

Mondajr morning, Juljr 23, at eight o'clock, on horse* ^ \ 

back. There were twelve of the partjr, — - ladies and [ 

gentlemen, and two guides. Tlio first two miles of \ 

the wajr is a stcadjr and steep ascent through the i 

woods on the side of Mt. Clinton. The horses were 1 

■ 
■ r 

surefooted, the air was delicious, and our spirita 
were high. After gaining the rockj top of Clinton, 
the summit of Mt. Pleasant rises about a mile ahead, 
smoothed and arched precisely like the dome of our 
Boston State House. Descending the peak of Clin- 
ton, we wound around the head" of ^It. Pleasant, \ 
riding along the brink of precipices that made the '^ 
hair stand up, until we reached the rising ground that I 
led to the peak of Mt. Franklin. Directly ahead 
of the summit of Franklin, and still higher up, ap- 
pears the double head of Mt. Munroe; and, about 
A mile bejond Monroe, the cone of Mt Waahingtoo 
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rincs with a seeminglj etasj slope, and apparendj 
200 feet higher than its neighhoring summits. The 
pansago from Franklin to Monroe I shall never lor* 
get It is tlie wildest and the grandest ride, proba- 
bljTy which can be found any where except upon the 
Alps. At one spot, the horse-path is made along the 
edge of a rock which overhangs an abyss that yawns 
to the very base of the mountain ; and, for miles 
around, the sides and valley of the immense ravine 
are filled with pine-trees, whoso sombre, monotonous 
verdure docs not much relieve the sublime terror of 
the scene. And, at one place, we rode upon the ridgo 
from which two valleys sloped away, and which com- 
manded views for miles, to the right and lefl, among 
tlie hills by which we were surrounded. A horae, 
belonging to one of a party that ascended aAer us 
the same day, in going down one of the perilous 
deAvnts on the edge of a gulf, went over, and struck 
upon his back on the top of a stunted pine-tree, 
about twenty feet below. This broke his fall ; and he 
was drawn up safely, and ridden the rest of the way. 
Tlio rider had fortunately dismounted, from fear, 
before the adventure. 

Having passed the peaks which I have mentioned, 
we gained the slope of Mt. Washington, and began 
the ascent of its cone. From the distance, it seemed 
as though the peak was quite smooth, and that the 
asoeni must be easy* But when wo reached the 
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nouoUin iucli^ and saw the other peaks below im, 
we found that the head of Washiogtoo was in itself 
a moantaiiiy and that the jonmej to the top woald be 
the BKwt toiboaie part of the waj. The wliole Minn 
mit was corered with green rocbs which laj like chips 
fmm some giant ship-janL However, in about half 
an hoar we succeeded, and stood upon the hi^iest 
hind tlib side the Mississippi, at half-past eleven. We 
were three hours and three-quarters in making the 
whole asrent: tlie distance u seven or eight Biileii. 
VTo dined on the summit, and ibund plentj of clear 
edd water bubbling up among the barren rocks, which 
was more refreshing than the ^rii which everybody 
takes along. The day was very clear, and the view 
was moH magnificent. On one side, we could see 
away off* into Maine ; on tlie west, the Green ^foun- 
tains of Verrooot dotted the horizon ; to the north, the 
land of Canada is visible ; and to tlie south-east, on 
a trry dear day, the Atlantic, near Portsmouth and 
Portland, looks like a sih'cr lino upon the edge of 
the sky. But the grandeur of the prospect consists 
in the mountain-pcaks and rangcsy by which for miles 
on every hand the country is broken. It is as if the 
ocean, when the storm had lashed its billows into 
enormous size, had suddenly become hardened, and 
stood with upreared granite waves. It was a sight to ' 
be dreamed about, and recalled, and mused upou : it 
cannot be described. We sang ""Okl Hundred "aAer 
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dinner ; And, having remained on hoar oo tho Bummit, 
hegnn Iho descent. It is about as difficult, and mom 
tiresome, to go down as to go up. I walked moro 
than hnir the way. When wo reached tho summit of 
Mt Clinton, on tho return, it began to rain ; and most 
of tlio part/ were drenclied when they reached tho 
tavern. I had a great-coat with me, and an extra 
pair of pants, and kept drj. Ou Tuesdajr morning 
wo started for Franconia Notch, wliich wo reached 
at three o'clock, r.x. The scenery hero is magnifi- 
cent Perhaps you remember that '^tho Old Man 
of the Mountain" is visible hero. On the jutting 
brow of a crag, 2,000 feet abovo tho rood, there is 
the profile of an old man, with a Roman helmet on 
his head. Tlio outlino is perfect, tho head colossal, 
and tho eifcct, as you may imagine, grand beyond 
description. Thero aro very many objects of interest 
at this Notch, which I have not room to describe, 
but whidi I hope to n^isit, in company with you, 
before nmny years. On Tliursday morning, wo 
- started for homo from Praneonia ; and arrived Thurs* 
\ I day night, at half-past dght o'clock. I am homesick 

: I for tho mountains. But to-morrow I leave for Rock* 

port, to spend five weeks by tho seashorOt • • • 

Your sincere friend, Starb. 
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1\x. King continued hia visits to this i^on. 
In 1853, he began to print accounts of his 
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explorations, in tho ** Boston Transcripl ; " and 
havmg for ten years, in winter as well as sum- 
mer, viewed its grace and glory, he embodied 
tlio results of lus experience in a noble volume, 
entitled ''The White IDlls,— their Legends, 
^^ Landscape, and Poetry.'' This was publislicd ' 

3 in 1849 , with this dedication: ^'To Edwin 
Percy Whipple this book is inscrilied with ad- 
miration and gratitude.** It was received with 
great favor. Among the notices of it is an 
interesting and appreciative article, by Bev. 
Thomas B. Fox, in the ^ Christian Examiner.** 
He remarks, ** These four hundred pages of 
descriptive discourse about *the cathedral dis- 
trict of New Hampshire * contain tlie most elab- 
orate attempt to picture to the mind's eye the 
grandeur and beauty of natural scenery which 
has graced our native literature. In compre- 
hensiveness of outlme, aHd fidness of filling up, 
in unitjr of purpose, and abundance and variety 
of matter, it stands alone as the most finished 
work of the land, — a volume of a^thctic teach- 
ing, thus fiur without a rival.** This production 
is fiur more than a description of the White 
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Ilills : its rich descriptions of everjr variety of 
landscape apply to all natural scenes, and bring 
out their inmost meaning. There is much of 
himself in this volume* of his rare spiritual 
insight» — much of what his cultured and rcv- 

f erent eye saw in the beauty and the grandeur 

/ that God is creating every day. 

llVniilo this volume was going through the 
press, Mr. King was contemplating the great 
change of removing from Boston to San Fran- 
cisco. **IIe hady^ Dr. Bellows says, ^become 
conscious that the strain on his powers was 
more than he could bear. Ilis double pro- 
fession as preacher and lecturer exacted more 
from his always delicate physique than it could 
any longer safely supply. Ilis personal popu- 
laritjTf and the social attentions he received, 
' drained still more his quick and lavish nature, 
always willing to do its capable part in the en- 
tertainment of all companies.*** And, above 
all. Dr. Bellows says he needed a support by 
which he could be relieved from the necessity 
of incessant lecturing. As this became known, 

• DiMOWM, ICigr i» issi. 
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Bcvenil societies endeavored to obtain liis acr- 
vicesy the chief of which were Brooklyn , Gii- 
cagOy Gncinnatiy and San Francisco. The hist 
society was represented to be tottering. Partly 
to benefit the cause of the liberal gospel in 
California, and ^ imrtly to get rest from wridng, 
and scattering labor,** — his o^vn words, — ho 
was from the first inclined to accept ofiers made 
to him by the society in San Francisco. **Tho' 
lYIiite-Mountain book,** he writes Sept. 3, 1859, 
to his confidential friend, Randolph Ryer, ^'will 
be out for the holidays in good shape. It 
will bo a beauty. • • • I have lots of news to 
tell you, — among other things, that I shall 
probably move to San Francisco.** Drs. Put- 
nam, Peabody, Bellows, and others, indorsed 
the call from Gncinnati, **with very urgent 
and wise appeals,** ho says ; but he decided at 
length in favor of California^ and he tendered 
his resignation as the pastor of the HoUis-stroet 
Society. 

The societjr were reluctant to accept an un- 
conditional resignation ; and at length, insteadp 
persuaded him to consider himself as their pas- 
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tor, and take a leave of absence for fifteen 
monthtf : it being understood, that if, at any 
time during tliia period, he should decide to 
return to Boston, his parishioners would claim 
his services. These proceedings make a beauti- 
ful record of faithfulness, alike honorable to the 
pastor and the society. 

The HoUis-street Giurch, on Sunday, ]^Iarch 
25, 1860, was crowded with an eager and at* 
tcntive audience, to listen to Mr. King's fare- 
well sermon. He invited Sev. C. H. Leonard, 
the pastor of the Universolist Socie^ in Chel- 
sea, to be with him on this occasion. ** I know 
hot how I can go through with it,^ Mr. King 
said to his friend as he was about to enter the 
desk. **You cannot go through with it; you 
will be carried through,** was the reply. This 
- sermon was printed under the title of ** Words 
at Parting.** It is a review of his ministry of 
eleven years ; and, if in style it bears the mark 
i of haste, it is rich in spiritual things. The out- 

ward prosperitjr of the parish occupies the first 
portion of the discourse. **From a fragment 
whose very fibres were bruised,** the society 
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became, * ttw jttm after lua miniitij f^m t- 
mcDcedf **» atrong-Iiiiibcd bodj," and ita pcw- 
pcrity continucfl. After aUudiiigy he aoid, for 
encoaragenieiit of the aocic^, to ita ootwanl 
eoDclitjon, he proceeded to dwell on higher and 
more fitting meditationa. He had crcr aecn in 
hia own inner nature a reflection of the Ikw of 
apiritual life; and he obaenred the inner life 
of hia poriflh, to diaocm in it tlie marka of tbo 
ordering and outlook of tlic Infinite* Thcao 
beautiful ^Words'* make a record of the inspi- 
ration which he drew from tlie divine that waa 
passing before him in the ordinary, homdj 
facta of erery-day aflaira. lie looked upon 
religion, not as a thing apart firom, but aa in- ' i 
corporated with, life : it waa thinking rightly, 
aspiring naturally, loving purely ; and only the 
auprcme heights were readied in tlie beautjr and 
peace of Christian natures. This waa hia 
Giristianity. lie said that each life was a par- 
agraph in its lasting evidekioes ; each pew had 
aupplicd a chapter of the perpetual gospel; 
and its laws had been revealed in individual 
"unworthiness or obedience, in individual degra- 
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dation or attainment. ^Thi«,** he aaid, ^ is tlie 
broad foundation of the Liberal Clirifltianity I 
have tried to preach, and have more and more 
deeply believed.** And he reasoned back from 
right living to a concession of the vein of vital 
truth there is in whatever organization it is 
found. ** Nothing but pure truth, brethren,** 
he said, **can produce noble life;** and, as 
every sect produces noble lives, so the air of 
the Spirit bathes every party in Christendom. 
** The principle on which I insist,** he said, ^ ac- 
knowledges and protects every class of believers 
that bears a separate name.** Tims the broad 
^lews, the faith and the ])hilosophy, which were 
early grasped, per\'ade tliese ^ Words at Part- 
ing.** They are imbued with the serene spirit 
of Christian fellowship. As a farewell utter- 
ance, they befitted the quiet communings of 
the ** normal** sabbath, the perfection of which 
. h is symbolized as the sweet day of Nature, — - 

** So cool, to caln, to briglit, 
TIm brkhd of tbt nrth and tkj.** 

The occasion attracted many who were not 
members of the society. One of them, in re- 
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toider and SMPciaCt rmewr* bjr Ur. Efl^ «£Iui 
Sttiiiiitrr, nid, tioit a tiibd ]«rtr ni^^ ipeik 
<jf tliefMl, ^ tbat» nqud as Im bcca Ac fciiwi i k 
cif Ui {Tcojiit as a ferrid and Inl&ntt f m A u ' ^ 
jt lias bocB f iiDjr mwlrhnd bf % gniwtii as n^al 
ia Lis solid •^•■■■■■^^■■« as » dieolqgiis; aad 
tliat fajs ribcUifie, opukal as it is ia all tkose 
lACtiuesque laKiges aad ririd pliisfs vUdi 
seize upon the fanrr, is none tbe less tlM 
guarded ez[#rcsnofi of a lai^, deu* » fiill, and 
vell-disdpliDed miiML Tbqr eoiald saj, tLat, 
exoellcot as were- his powers of aoquintioo, of 
tl*ought» and of epecdiy tliere was somedung 
still more excellent in the genial, kmng, and 
cheerful sfHrit from which his powers derived 
tlieir finest Hie, drew their richest aspiration, 
and receired their noblest impulse. They could 
point to a long service as irChristian minister, 
in wliich the pulpit had never been controlled 
by the pews, and in which the pews could never 
complain that any opinions, however unpala- 
table, had ever been tainted by acrid passions 
unbecoming a Christian minister to fed. They 
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oouU bear their testimony, that he hod olwajf 
been bold and independent, and at the some 
time been free from the wilfulness and malig* 
nitj into whieh boldness and independence are 
sometimes stung by opposition. They could 
appeal to thousands in proof of the assertion, 
tliat though in charge of a largo parish, and 
with a lecture-parish which extended from Ban* 
gor to St. Louis, he still seemed to have time 
for every good and noble work, to be open to 
every dcnuind of misfortune, tender to every 
pretension to weakness, responsive to every call 
of sympathy, and true to every obligation of 
friendship ; and they will all indulge the hope, 
that California, cordial as must be the welcomo 
she extends to him, will still not be able to 
keqp him long from Massachusetts." 
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T has been seen from public recogni- 
tions, tknt, from tlie day of the ordi« 
nation of Thomas Starr King at 
Charlestown, thero was no pause in the growth 
of his power and reputation. He was not 
considered as profoundly learned ; he was not 
regarded as a remarkable orator ; he was not a 
great writer ; nor can his unrivalled popularity 
be ascribed to his fascinating social or intel- 
lectual gifts. ** It was the hidden, interior man 
of the heart, the invisible character behind all 
the rich possessions, intellectual and social, of 
this gifted man, that gave him his real power 
and skill to control the wiDs, and to move the 

hearts, and to win the unbounded confidenoe 
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and aflTection, of his fellovr-beings.'** He was 
one of tlic magnetic men, -—a modem and 
Cliristion Alcibiades. None knew him but to 
loTe him. And to-day an Agassiz talks as 
lovingly of him as da the little circle of his first 
and constant and humble friends who caressed 
his bright boyhood, f 

I have made a selection from the public 
acknowledgments of Mr. King's work, because 
1 eulogistic notices by the press, when they are 

I just, arid vastly to )>er8onal power ; and it was 

the reports of his cfTorts, as far as the call was 
of man, that really severed his relations with 
the £ast, and raised him to the loftier stage 
of the West. I He preached his last sermon in 
• the Hollis-street Church on the 25th of March, 
1860 ; and liis first sennon in San Francisco on 

9 

the 29th of April. In this interval, when he 
was tried by the fire of prosperity, there are 
testimonials rarely seen in the career of a man 
of thirty-five, who filled no public office, who 
had only fought manfully the battle of life, 



I •Dr. B«Uowt. 
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and who had aimed to do Ua beit in w»^*f»fij 
the duties of the hoar. 

The hurgc-hcarted society of Hollis stiici 
Chordi, besides presenting him with a hand- 
some sum of money, gave him a Farewell 
Festiral at Nassau Ilall, whidi was tastefully 
decorated with flowers for the occasion. Thore 
was a profusion of them where the pastor and 
his wife stood to roociTe their friends. It was \ 

the fullest social gathering there had been of 
the society, and many presented beautiful bou- 
quets. There was an entertainment; but no 
speeches were made. I saw him last the day 
before he left Boston, when he spoke in grateful 
terms of the bearing towards him of his socie^, 
and of the compliment he had received firom 
New York. 

This was an invitation to attend, as the prin* 
dpal guest, a breakfiist, which the laymen of 
the several Unitarian cfaurdies in New York 
and vicini^ proposed to give to their clergymen 
and their wives. Among the Unitarian min- 
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to invitations, dwelt on the character of 'Mr. 
King. Dr. Dewqr wrote, ** Among the most 
honored guests at your social breakfast, you 
have one who is leaving us for a distant shore. 
I wish I could speak of him as I should if he 
^ , were not present with you, and could express 

I I the feeling which I entertain, on every account 

and in every way, of afiectionato admiration for 
liim. I know of nothing in Boston that I could 
more reluctantly lose from it. But I trust his 
way wiU be prosperous in his going and return- 
ing; and, if our California brothers shall receive 
him half as gladly as we shall welcome him 
back, I am sure that they and he and we shall 
be sadsficd.*** Dr. Hedge wrote, '^King is 
with you for a parting word, and your fraternal 
benediction on his way. Happy soul ! himself 
• a benediction wherever he goes, benignly dis- 
pensing the graces of his life wherever he car- 
ries the wisdom of his word ; a living evangel 
of kind afiections ; better than all prophecy and 
all knowledge. Fain would I be with you, 
were it only to bask yet a little in that sunny 

• UttOT, dated BotiM, Uaidi IS, ir )S. 
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presence, as the voyager on the first night out 
climbs up the rigging to catch yet one more 
glimpse of the parting day«-star, already lost to 
the dock. Heaven knows how much of the 
sunshine of my life that Starr takes with him 
on his westering course I A more genial nature 
I have not known. He seems to me a cross 
between the Yankee and the Greek, uniting so 
much of Hellenic cheer with genuine American 
tact. Our Jonathan —Lycidast so I call him 
— who can fill the void he leaves? May that 
wondrous land of his destination receive gladly, 
and with honor meet,*the angel of the Church' 
whom Boston sends to San Francisoo, — henco- 
forth *to our moist vows denied/ ^lay the 
dwcUcrs on the far Pacific shore know how to 
cherish the goodly gift which we of the Atlantic 
scarce know how to spare I*** 

The "^Unitarian-receptiO!! Breakfast,** as it 
was called, was given at the Fifth-avenue Ho- 
tel, on Wednesday, the 11th of April. Among 
the three hundred at the tables were many 
Unitarian clergymen and prominent members 

• Utter, daOdBoiloa, April t,li«S. 
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of the Boston and New-York churches. The 
^ I bouquet of choice flowers before the pkte of 

each kdy, and the music of the Dodworth 
Bandt contributed to make the re-union tasteful 
and brilliant. William Cullen Bryant presided; 
i I ' and near him were seated Mr. King» and Drs. 

\ \\ Bellows, Osgood, and Farley, with a brilliant 

I i I array of Unitarian clergymen. Dr. Giapin 

was invited; but he replied, that an engage- 
ment out of the city compelled him to be absent 
j j ! from an occasion with which his heart so deeply 

I I sympathized, and expressed the hope that it 

\ - would be one of true Christian utterance and 

•: I . 

■J I ! joy- 

I i ' - The chairman of the Committee of Arrange- 

I j i ' ments (A. C. Richards, Esq.) appropriately 

welcomed the company, and introduced the 
* president, who stated the object of the festival 
in a brief but graceful strain of remark. It 
was to take leave of his eloquent friend, who 
was going to where the fields were white to the 
harvest, and who brought a pair of stout reap- 
er's arms with him. He hoped their brotlier 
and his fiunily would have favoring gales to the 
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Italy of our land beyond the mountains which 

were our Switzerknd ; and he closed inath this 

sentiment : **This social gathering of our liutj 

and clergy, —pleasant in itself, and pleasant 

as a promise of frequent and genial and Uesscd 

fellowship in coming years for our diurches.** 

Rev. Dr. Osgood responded to this sentiment, 

and made the main speech of tlie festival. He 

was interesting and poetic. He gratefully and 

gracefully recognized the generosity of tlie laity 

in preparing a scene so charming, tliat, if Alad* 

din*s lamp were a Christian device, it might 

weU be believed it had been used to create it. 

**This plenty and hospitality,^ ho said, **is 

worthy of our hospitable hosts. This hall is a 

fair symbol of our laity, in their whole treat* 

ment of their ministers. Here is bread enougli 

and to spare; and these substantial \iands show 

fitly the honorable fact, that our people do not 

mean, either' hero or elsewhere, to keep their 

dergy in a famishing or half-famishing con* 

dition. These lovely flowers well typify tho 

friendly and devout sentiment that cheers our 

churches with its fragrance; and this sweet 

11 



16J TUOHAS btaub Kisa. 

TOi«c U the Tokie of the Wshcr hmnony thiit 
la binding our people togctlicr, »n<I uliing to 
iclmke the Inu* indiviil.uili.ra, .nd celalinlira 
ckutdi-lifo into the fcUowihip of tke Spirit." 
. The bet of Jl, he xud, w=" the iubaunlial 
num .ml women who were here «!en together. 
He dwelt on tliii feature, then on the poet who 
presided, «nd but bricHy on the gueet, who, be 
■aid, -hu been nurtured by our belt thought, 
•nd who hn. found lii« beet tcachcn in Wdler'e 
icntcntioua wi«lom nnd Dewey'. doTOUt elo- 
quence." He closed in the (bllowing terms: 
"I commend our guest to his new work, end 
offer, in your rnime, our Godspeed to bun and 
to Ms family. Wo doubt not that the Golden 
Gate, that opens to ndmit this voyager, wUI 
neeiva a better tnaanre than they give, — a 
treasure of spiritual wisdom, as well as beau- 
tiful taste and genial fellowship. Such mcr- 
chandise U 'better. than the merehandiso of 
saver;" and the gain theirof, than fine gold.' 
I give this sentiment! Our principal guest, 
Thomas Stair King ! God's blessing upon him, 
hU ftrnQy, and his voyage ! TVe give him the 
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hand and the heart of our fcIIoMrship to bear 
with him to our brethren and our church in 
California.'* 

Mr. King, in reply,* spoke naturally of his 

* This ipcech wm MTcreljr criUciMd bgr a portioa of tkt 
UnirenalMt prfM, and treated m tbou^h it wcrt wiwortbjr 
the duuacter of Mr. King. Hence, tKoagh I do not nioi to pro* 
■ent hit denominational or political lUe, yot deem k dna to 
truth to cofij hers what report thert U of this eflbft, with tha 
remark*, 1. That on his letunis frum vinits to Xew Tork, whaa ^ 
ho was teaching school, ho was accnstoroed to txprcst admira- 
tion of Dr. Dcwe7*s discoimies; and, 1. IIo was scnsitiTO as to 
the report of his speech, the imperfect character of which, in hit 
private letters, he deepljr regretted. 

**Mic Pkksiuiuct, IjiDiEa, axd Gi«tlemb]i,— One of tha 
most distinguished cssajriitts of New KngUnd once said, that, if 
anjT one could condense into a blow-pipe all the icclings which ho ~ 

felt in addressing a large companj, it would melt a planet. I leel, [ 

that, could I condense but one-hundredth part of the feolingi I 
iiow experience, it would melt my heart. I hare often beea 
termed a ' distinguished son *t( New England,* and have not alwajrt 
rectified the mistake; for in New EngUnd it does not bestow anjr 
pirticular credit on a man to be called a New-Yorker. But bow, 
when about to leare for California, I makt fall confession. I am | 

a son of New York I did not, bowerer. remain here long | 

enough to become deeply corrupted; tat I took my hcgim, as I 
am informed (for I hare no definite recollection of the foct), when 
fire weeks old. But I was not onlj bom in New York, bat I 
majT sajT that I had my second birth also here: for it was to this 
rit jT I came, on visits to mr firiends, when a mere 7011th, and at 
the period when the heart is nnu^nalljr open to religions impns- 
■ieos; and some of my earliest and deepest eonvietiooa of tha 
truth of Christiaaitjr wcrt gained A that tima^ 
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conDCcdon with Xew York ; and what be Miid 
wu in a rtnin of gratitude and of a gcncrmity 
of Bcknowlodgmont that wera chamcteristic of 
bim. There ia no stcDogrnpliic report of this 

' I wTirf wIm I WH qnili a jooDg tnM, timtf jrtui 

■go, (oing bi Md bMrias > MTwa In tlM Cbordi if Um Hnidali ) 
■Bd M cbunh in ibo wnrlil, not area St Fctcf*!, «onld malu ma 
bttiera lb«t I vu *•> much in tiM houH or God, u when ibcra 
Ihtcabc U IhB b»ulirul Knoon oT Dr. Dcn.r, which, lik« itii- 
UM thvadcr sn (b« hmiton, conrincnl mit tint I hnrd th> vcuc« 
•fCad. It wuuid.lhat.irjBTaihDuM tonuMcutbtatpak 
to M», k* -woulil «|w*l< ^ Ilinncr'i Greek; anil aa It iMaicd, 
Vtb iDOnit* himKircuaa (• .jwiklo llic cliilJirn af men, ka 
wonld ipuk In wma auih lood a* Ibeaa of Dr. Dnrcjr. I aland 
Mf^Kj to (peak af bin and of »nr Tatk, and la ahinr Hut Ibn 
invnoM wbidi I tkea felt far bin ^u brcn Mnifwhit (uUtunl 
ainn V nprncncin|{ hli Tricnddiip In Itvitoa. My tricad of Iha 
Choith (f Iha Uivlsa tJnllf would na tlouU remember tb< flnt 
aoBsa I ivracbad In bia church. I beliava it waa a Ttrr rainj 
aigbt, and tbtta wera but tuny-IlT* pcrnoni prcHOt. T»4ar I 
kan two filaca to «[i«k oC, — one is Do^oni and Iba otberlba 
GaUanGata bqraad lb* SwilierUnil of oar coonny, u the Prwi- 
4wt aa «an oprtaatd It.' I wUI oaly uy of Boalon, thai, oexl 
to K«r Tat* and Saa Franelnco, Bo^on \t Ihe beit place to liva 
in. ir n read Ibn rarl.Thiolnr)' of Ibe Church In IbaActoaflba 
Apaallaa,«« ihall a*« that lb* great clil«4rttbaaea-ab«« wan 
tte vital poind of dilTui-iaa. Not In tolaitd JtaBHltn, bat la 
Anilocb, InCnrJnlb, In ICoine, Iba graat voik waa dona. In tba 
Inland dtios 51. Paul only rcmaiaed «««ka, wbi1a In Maporti bit 
itar wai for Tear*. There it a glarj' in baing abia to lUpa aran 
a al^b heart anording to tba Mllfiaa of JaaM Cbrtiti what, 
Am, ibbM it Iw to bare a wbola Slato to wUd u maka a nobla 
trp««rCkWa«rl tMthalI*Bnf«ia«rMwMd««k 
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extempore speech, and no sketeh whatever of 
tlic closing portion of it. At the end of what 
account there is, it is rchited that he ^pro- 
ceeded to argno eloquently in behalf of the 

enough; tnd, bcibre Um IVoidciift poetij eould bt IblfiUcd, I 
know that mjr arms will need tomt gymnaitfic tnialag. I know 
Uk«t eren Abi<ldin*i biinp coalil not dbpla/ the eeene which 
would be enacted, an the wofds of God go alar into the field of a 
new and vaM empire of freemen. I think I ought to have tha 
privilege of taking out lome of the ■ermona of my brethren to 
that distant post of labor. I feel that I should be commissioned 
to speak for New York there. I would wish some sermons from 
Dr. Osgood, Dr. Farley, Brother Frothingham. or Dr. Bellows, so 
that I might say to my new flock, * These men are preaching to 
you.* I would also like to have some of Brother Longfollow'a 
inspirmtkm, and then I might sneeeod. As to my proppeeta In 
Califo^lh^ a vast field is before am. I trust that I wuj^ bsgrond 
tha land where* 

' Holla the OrpgBU, sad keen no 
8sv» Us own 4s«hh«^* 



preach the Christkn Thanatopsis, * Whereas In Adam all die, 
so m Christ shall all be made alira.' But fai regard to the gen- 
eral cause, however highly we may think of the Unitarian doc- 
trine, and however superior we may feel our simple foith to be, 
we are to remember that the grandeur of the Christian religion Is 
shown in its calling into existence so. many great and dhrcrea 
types o< czcellenco. There are diversities of operstion, but one 
spirit, — not Catholic alone, or Protestant alonei there were 
Lttlher and Calvin and Wesley and Channing. It was as in 
litcratnrs. Onco it was said there was no standard but tha dassaei [ 

but what shall we make now of Danta and Shakspaara? 8a 
Gfltek aft was onoa pronounced to be tha only tma art; bnt what 
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liberal CbriBtianit^ represented by the Unito* 
rian Churdi. After a beautiful tributo to Dr. 
BelloTTS, and othcrg present, the reverend gen- 
tleman bade farewell to his friends, and con- 
cluded by offering this sentiment: 'The liberal 
Christiant of New York and its neighborhood, 
— ntM.f they support in the future, as now, the 
cause dny advocate, and vindicate thdr claim 
to an honorable phue in the Broad Church by 
the vigor of tlieir faith and the riches of their 
Christian character!'" 

Dr. Bellows, in following Mr. King, began 
by saying, "The speech of our friend and guest 
has made me feel as if I were going to Cali- 
fornia too : and, indeed, I could almost bo vrill- 

ituQ va BMk* df Uii Oolhia nthadnUT All tha vorid cunwt 
ba Bad* tltrt oft* nlic'iou* lypa. Bat lat Mch ba WUtAd lo 
hi ow» railing, and c™« after ill owakioil. Bot IhtM imna 
■elbed at erowth to UniUrianum. p^rhuiw, Ibit bai oot been 
Iboa^t aL An Irahtnan onoi calltd on me for pwnniaiyajd. 
I qoMlioMd his, and espftwed lorpciM ihat be did nol go rot 
uurance to hii prkaL Tha IriAaaa laid he ww not a Cathulio, 
bat WM 6oni ■ rmbfltrian. and hia wiTa vai ad Epunpalian 
liHl, wben Ihcy came M llili coanlrr. Ihe/conpfomiwd tbeir diC- 
Uttmxt *r Cfaed, aad bwama Cnilariaiu. 1 tbink, Ihat, If IhU 
WMld alwaji b* tba thbIi, <i>uld trulr pnf that aU Piaaty 
IwtoM —4 Efliwpaliiiw hI^ ba t«M(U to UTaUfaOMria 
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ing to go in lib companjr ; for great as hia lou 
may be to U8 hero at tlie East in a denominap 
tional way, and as a brilliant and popular expo- ' 
nent of our Liberal Christianity, it seems just 
now to bo still greater in a private way and as 
a personal friend. His genial and ajTectionate 
nature has made him so necessary to us, that 
we know not how to part witli him. But per- 
haps all the more for tliis reason is he better «» 
fitted to go. His attacliing private qualities 
will double his public usefulness. If we could 
readily spare him, he would not be so eagerly 
coveted ; and, if he had not made it a great 
sacrifice for us to give him up, he would not bo 
so precious where he is going. But really he |. 

is olily following up his legitimate business in t 

going to California. A circulating medium, 
widely difiused and everywhere current, ring- 
ing always true, known for genuine at every 
counter, and honored, no doubt, by every one 
of these bankers and brokers and presidents 
and directors I see about me, he has done as 
much as any one of our brethren to bring the 
widely scattered states, cities, villages, and ham* 
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lets of our Atlantic world into relations of intd* 
Icctual and moral commerce with each other; 
and now he simply goes to extend these rela- 
tions between the Atlantic and Pacific commu* 
nities. What has he been about, these ten 
years past, but knitting together, with his 
genial and subtile powers, the intellectual and 
moral heart-strings of, may I not say, millions 
of hearers, to whom he has either preached 
Liberal Christianity, or lectured it without the 
name, or even the intent? For with those to 
whom religion is the name for the highest view 
of life, considered in its totality, there can be 

• 

no distinction between lecturing and preaching. 
If the people do not object to the medicine, but 
only to the label f it is a great satisfaction that 
its cfBcoqr does i^ot depend upon its name. 
And now our brother is going, drawing after 
him all these tender affections, all this sympa- 
thetic body of * countrymen, friends, and lov- 
Of**— going a representative of the liberal 
thought and enlarged moral and religious senti- 
j ! i ment of the great public whose ear and con- 

fidence he has so richly enjoyed and deserved, 
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— to the remotest part of our eountiy, — tlie 
opposito 8idc of our land, — to fasten the eord 
he has woven to the hearts of California broth- 
ers, and presently to establish a migli^ and 
cordial bond between the liberal thinkers of 
the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts. It is a 
proper, a legitimate business for him. lie Is 
made for it ; and the work is both worthy, and 
likely to be glorious.'' 

An interesting letter was read from Rct. R. 
P. Cutler, who for five years preached to the 
Unitarian Society of San Frandsoo. **I will 
predict for Mr. King," he wrote, ^ a large mea^ 
sure of success in his ministry there, an extended 
popularity, wider means of Christian usefulness, 
and a grander harvest from his lone and faithful 
toil, than he has ever yet enjoyed. He goes to 
a new seat of empire, — to the spot where that 
star which has so long walidercd westward 
stands fixed and radiant in the heavens. He 
goes to a State which has inexhaustible resources 
in her soil, and a great future of both power and 
fiune. He goes to a city of a marvellously 

»d growth, and whose inhabitants are match- 
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less in energy and enterprise. He goes to a 
elimate which is full of all health, inspiration, 
and yitality. He goes to a community remark* 
ably receptive of liberal ideas in religion ; and 
be goes to a people and a society whose arms, 
whose hearts and homes, are generously open 
to receive him.** 

The report of this festival occupies fourteen 
columns of the ** New-York Qiristian Inquirer,*^ 
which, besides the speeches and letters already 
named, contains sketches of the remarks made 
by Rev. Dr. Farley, Rev. Samuel Longfellow, 
and Rev. O. B. Frothmgham. The ** Inquirer ** 
sajrs it was truly a tasteful and splendid re- 
.union, which seemed to give entire satisfaction 
to the company. 

Abstracts of speeches are hardly objects of 
legitimate criticism, as opinions expressed in 
them may be essentially modified by words left 
out; and criticism on Mr. SIing*s speech on 
this occasion would seem to be precluded, from 
the circumstance that he pronounced the report 
of it contained in the ** Inquirer ** to be inaccu- 
rate. He did not, however, make one of 
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happiest efibrta. HIb reference to Dr. Dewqr 
WHS more complimentarjr than it was just to 
himself. The sentiment which he ofiered, em- 
bodying the main thought of his speech, is in 
harmony with the whole course of his life. 

Cheered by substantial tokens of aflection, 
he, with his family, embarked in the ^ Northern 
Light ** for San Francisco. He had a pleasant 
Toyage. ** The last two days of the passage,** 
he writes, ** were rough ; but I was not sick a 
minute. I wrote a sermon during the roughest 
swell, sitting in my state-room. I commenced 
at eleven in the morning, and finished at nine at 
night." He also kept a journal and wrote let- f 

ters during the passage. He arrived at three 
o'clock on Saturday afternoon, April 28, at 
San Francisco. "^The parish committee," he 
says, ^ were in waiting, and told me that they 
had given notice that there would be no service 
on Sunday, supposing I would be exhausted. 
'But I told them I was ready ; and they gave a 
new notice in one Sunday-morning paper." 

As Mr. Sling was on his way to California, 
the beautiful article on **I1i6 White Hills," in | 
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the ** Christian Examiner,'' written bj his fiiend 
Rer. T. B. Fox, was passmg through the press. 
** When,** is its closing paragraph, ** this com- 
mendation of *Th6 White Uills' reaches our 

] readers, its author maj be entering through tlio 

Crolden Grate, -—the harbor of San Francisco. 

] Man J of those readers who * have him in their 

hearts*'for his fervid and logical discourses on 

I . the highest themes, or for the joyous wit and 

wisdom of his spontaneous talk, will join in the 
hope we cannot forbear expressing here, that 

I the new scene of his labors may bid him wd* 

! - come, enrobed in the richest and softest hues 

of a Pacific sunset ; an omen to his native and 
educated instinct for beauty of a twice-blessed 
. Oiristian ministry, — none the less Christian 
because there wiU mingle with its speech and 
work the influence of an enthusiastic passion 
for the natural world, as full of manifestations 
of the. law, the wisdom, and the love of its 
Creator.* 
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HO^LAlS STARR KING entered upon 
his labors in California in an unpre* 
tending way. **I shall go to you,** 
ho wrote to the Unitarian Parish of San Fran- 
cisco, ** in the hope of using all the powers that 
may be continued to me for jour permanent 
strength as a Liberal-Ouistian parish. Mj 
great ambition in life is to serve the cause of 
Christianity as represented by the noblest souls 
of all the Liberal-Chrisdan parties. I am not 
conscious of anj gifts, cither of thought or 
speech, that can make mj presence with you so 
desirable as you seem to think ; but if I can be 
of service by co-operating with you in laying 
deeper the foundations and lifting higher the 
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walk of our faith in your city, whose civiliza- 
tion is weaving out of the most various and in 
many respects the best threads of the American 
character, I shall have reason always to bless 
Providence for a rich privilege.^* When he 
thus defined the ruling passion of his life, he 
indulged the hope that ^'he might be relieved 
from the detestable vagrancy imposed by his 
present necessity of lecturing, ^^f' I see no 
J \ reason to doubt the sincerity of these words 

i because ]Mr. King continued to lecture/ any 

more than there is to doubt the sincerity of 
.statesmen, who in their letters sigh for the 
repose of private life, and yet continue to fill 
post after post of honor. With this ambition 
and hope, he contemplated what proved to be 
his crowning service, and for which his life had 
been a preparation. It would require a volume 
to do justice to the work by which he became 
identified with the social, political, and theologi- 
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cal life of California. I proposo only to glance 
at his fields of labor, and pass to the closing 
scene. 

Mr. King delivered his first discourse in - 
San Francisco on the 29th of April, 1860. His 
countenance had an expression of surprise as he 
edged his way towards tlic pulpit along the 
aisle packed with the earnest, hardy, stalwart 
people who completely filled the church; and ^ 
doubtless, as the audience saw his slender frame 
and youthful appearance, the feeling was recip- 
rocated, and hundreds involuntarily exclaimed, 
**Is this Starr King?** He prcadied from the 
text, ** And tlicy shall come from tlie east and 
the west, and from, the north and from the | 

south, and shall sit down in tlie kingdom of 
God.** His sermon more than met the ex- 
pectations of the parish, and, by the warm 
eulogies of the secular pr&s, created a sensa- ' 
tion through the city. From Sunday to Sun- 
day, from month to month, the interest which 
he excited continued. His subsequent dis- 
courses rather added to than took firom this 
first impression. I£s feelings had been power- 
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fiilljr stirred by the generous proofs of afTection 
for him in the East, which, so far from nursing 
conceit, stimulated him to effort : the surpass- 
ing natural beauty and wonders of this region, 
as he coursed the Pacific Sea or surveyed the 
grand nx>untain-land, ministered to his religious 
genius ; and, as he trod this cosmopolitan field 
in the free play of his nature, qualities came 
out which were unknown to his old friends, and 
perhaps were unknown to himself. He wove 
into his pulpit efforts the new impressions bom 
of the fresh experience of the common life about 
him; and it is fair to presume that his utter- 
ances now attuned their greatest excellence, or 
at. least their most effective spiritual power. 
The noble centralisms of his theology —- the 
patemi^ of God apd the brotherhood of man * 

* PtCtr Cooper, Eiq., who wu promincat in tho UDitariui 
Fottival, MTt in a letter to Dr. Bellowt, printed in the ** New- 
Tork Chrietian Inqnirer,** and dated April t, 1864/ •* It was a 
Srm and an'all-infplrinf flUth in tbo fiuheriiood of God and in tbo 
broClMfliood of man that made Starr King willing to labor and 
Mdfar feprondii beeanat ho believed that God will have all men 
to bo itTod, and como to tho knowledge of tho tmth; fcding 
maniod thai bom can reaiat the good ploamin of an Almightjr 
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— were well adapted to this field. A portion 
of hU parish, some of whom had aat under 
hU preaching at Charlestown, were in full 
sympatliy with theso Tiews. I&b labors were 
rewarded with great sucoeM. So his profes* 
sional life continued to the end. 

Circumstances dissipated whatever hopes he 
might have indulged of being free from the leo- 
ture-room : and indeed he had accepted, before ;. 
leaving Boston, a flattering invitation to deliver, 
before the Mercantile-Library Association, a 
course of four lectures, consisting of those he 
had delivered at the East. He thus refers in a 
letter to the first one : ** I have written a first- 
rate new lecture for the opening. Subject, 
* Substance and Show.' It closes with a mag- 
nificent picture of San Francisco, reclining in a 
sand-hill, and washing its feet of dust and fleas 
in the great basin which empfles into the Pacific. 
A most eloquent passage." The others were 
equally original. Thejr were delivered in the 
First G>ngregational Church, which was crowd- 
ed to its utmost capacity with people to hear 

them. Each one was pronounced a gem in its 
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vrvLj. The receipts were unprecedented ; and, 
though the lecturer waa liberally compensated » a 
handsome sum was added to the treasuxy of the 
institution. He was urged to deliver a second 
course ; but duty to his society compelled him 
to decline. He lecturedi however, in many 
places in the State and in Oregon. He wrote 
new lectures. One of them, on ** Books and 
Beading," on its first delivery, struck great 
audiences like a series of electric shocks, and 
took the best of any. He thus relates per- 
sonal incidents connected with the delivery of 
this lecture: **In my lecture on * Books and 
Beading,' I made the Germans mad by aUuding 
to a German student as a man * whose blood 
-was a decoction of tobacco-smoke and beer.' 
' They pitched into me right and left. So I put 
a salve on their wounded feelings, in my lecture, 
in the Methodist Chapel, upon the fresh and 
refreshing topic of * Substance and Show.' I 
told them that the last thing in my thought 
was to insult Grermans as a dass. Not only 
were Gkrman students great blessings to Cali- 
fiMmia, but I was a German myselfl My 

\ 
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grandfather came straight from Saxony, full of 
tobaoco-smoko and beer, and brought mj name 
with him,— -Thomas Starr. And then I told 
them that * Starr/ in my native tongue, means 
*stiflr, stubborn, obstinate, and wrong-headed;* 
*and,' I continued, *so long as I bear the name, 
I mean to be true to it, and remain ** stiff and 
obstinate** in my gratitude and reverence for 
the scholars and the ser^-ice of my fatherland. 
And now,* said I, *if there are any fellow-Ger- 
mans here, let us mutually and cordially shake 
hands.* I am all right now with the Saxon 
brethren, and they feel very happy.** 

The lectures Mr. King wrote in California 
were pronounced to be altogether of a different 
order from the series that had been delivered in 
the East. ** He availed himself of that injunc- 
tion of rhetoridans, not to be too evenly excel- 
lent in your style. He polished his sentences 
less ; he waited no longer on fine fancies ; he 
argued more ; he dropped down to good plain 
talk for minutes together in his addresses; 
and then, when his hearers were rested, he 
blazed out with passages that swept away all 
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thoughts but of the one topic that possessed 
him."» 

The colls on him for lectures were incessant. 
The pioneers recognized, in this brilliant intel- 
lect, a mine, the products of which had a glitter 
above their fields of gold ; and they were crazy 
to work it. Now and then, a flood would de- 
prive them of the pleasure ; but scarcely any 
thing else. ** I am hard at work, as usual,** he 
wrote, ** but not in lecturing. There is a great 
flood in the interior. California is a lake. 
Bats, squirrels, locusts, lecturers, and other 
pests, are drowned out. I am a home-bird, 
and enjoy it hugely.** And he labored in this 
field to the close of his life. 

He was invited to labor in the wider field 
of the social, literary, and philanthropic organi- 
zations, which, irrespective of party or sect or 
position, bring the leading spirits of communi- 
ties together on the plane of a common human- 
ity. It speaks volumes for that new-formed 
community, that these associations were in full 
play in it« Mr. King complied with requests to 
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speak in behalf of the SeamcnVfriend Socictjr, 
tlio Epiflcopal Miflsion Sunday School, the Dash- 
away Temperance Association, the Pkt»testant 
Orphan Asylum, the Ladies* Protection and 
Belief Society, the Bojrs* Iteibrm School, the 
Agricultural Society, the ^[asonic Belief Fund, 
the Ancient Order of Masons, and at a High- 
school Dedication. It is amusing to read his 
references to these occasions. AMicnever there 
was a contribution, he thought more of the sum 
he got than of the word he uttered. **! am 
wanted,** he writes in June, 1860, ** for several 
societies in Sxm Frandsco. In fact, I am quite 
in demand, and am very near being * somebody* 
out here. The church is still very full. Last 
evening I preached in behalf of the Seamen's* 
friend Society, and asked for a coUection in aid 
of its treasuxy. We took four hundred dollars. 
Wasn't that good?" His utttamces were ever 
acceptable. He had the fiiculty of entering with 
heart sind discretion into a good cause. He 
carried his geniality of manner in private life 
into the forum. **There was argument in his 
very voice. It thrilled and throbbed through an 
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audience like an organ, carrying conviction 
captive before its wonderful melody. • • • The 
audience felt that he was one of them : his eye 
spoke eloquently of sympathy with them, and 
his tongue confirmed it. Even though you sat 
in a far comer of the room, you felt at once 
that he was your friend. The geniality of 
manner that characterized him in private life he 
carried upon the platform and into the pulpit.*** 
His broad, Christian eclecticism, his unafi*ected 
catholicity, adapted him in a peculiar manner 
for such labors. Ilis love was the one touch 
of nature that made the whole world akin. 
Thus, by the simple wand of unselfish service, 
he became a man of the people,— -a long ruling 
over their hearts; and, to the close of his 
career, he remained a general favorite. 

Much account is made in the San Francisco 
journals of the social influence Mr. Sling ex- 
erted. ' His new home was a house delight- 
fully situated. ** We are comfortably settled,"* 
he writes June 29, 1860, ** in our little house ; 
which is a gem in its way, with a superb land- 
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scape from the windows. I should be happj 
if we oould have a caU, now and then, from 
some of the dear friends.'* To another he 
writes, ** A gem of a house, at the low rate of 
seTcnty^five doUars a— quarter? No, you fool I 
a month I But there's a grand mountain land- 
scape from the parlor windows. That makes 
the rent cheap." One of the journals remarks, 
** His Friday-eTcning receptions will long be re- 
membered by aU who ever had the privilege of 
attending one. Hospitality was his delight : its 
exerdse rendered him supremely happy. On 
these occasions he was radiant." The mirthful 
vein, in early life full and rich, kept on in an 
abundant flow ; and, at times, he was as boyish 
when he was ''the natural bishop of Califomia,** 
as when he was chief derk of the Navy Yard. 
One of the tributes reads, "He was generous 
to a fault; giving more in private charities in 
one month than many men who are called lib- 
end, who have twice his means, give in a year.** 
In this way his social life went on to the last. 
There was yet another labor which he de- 
in, — that of keeping up correspondence 
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with his fnendfl. Ilia letters are Toluminous ; 
and a series, on the wonderful sccneiy of the 
Pacific, was printed in the ** Boston Tran- 
script.'' He had a real character ; and hence 
life's changes and conventionalities altered noth- 
ing in him that was essential. The incense that 
triumphs bring did not weaken old attachments. 
His heart was untravelled. Its fibres stretched 
away to the East, and dung lovingly to earlj 
fastenings ; and his letters abound in evidences 
of his love for friends he left behind. Those 
addressed to Dr. Ballou strikingly show traits 
of character. This benignant spirit seemed to 
be ever near him, ** full-charactered with lasting 
memory." The earliest letter which I have 
from Gdifomia is the foUowing one from the 
To-Semite region :— 

To-SsMiTB Falls axd Novcb, JoIjt 17, I860. 
Mr DEAR Doctor,— Tbb is Tuesday evening; 
and I am writing to you by camp-fire light in the great 
Yo-Semite Notch, where the grandeur of the Sierras 
seems to concentrate and knot itself, as it were. We 
arrived here on Sunday afternoon ; and ever since 
I have been ^oo the go* ameng the marvels and 
splendois of the wondrous paas. ' And all the time 
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I have been thinking of jouy^of how greatljr joo 

would enjojr the scenerj, and of the inuDeneeljr 

greater pleasure it would give me to traTel with joo [ , 

on foot and bjr horse. Pvrliaps, however, if joa * < 

were here, we should let ; and then, as joa are so 

much more aceomplislicd in faro and thimblo-rigg^ng 

and cribbage, and such derical graces, do doubt 

another little paper would have to be printed, rerf \ - 

oostljr to me, running, ^Dic, quo pignore eertes?* { • 

or something like that. 

Ah, doctorl what is there not to see in this Tal- 
Icjr, in tlie line of majestic rock and cataract wild* 
ness ? I liave seen the gen\u$ loci to-daj, sitting on 
an obelisk of granite (springing dean a thousand 
feet above the snow-line, so smooth that snow could 
not cling to his ashj-colorcd poll), and, with hb fin- 
ger on his nose, looking this querj at me : ** Ah, mjr 
slim chap I so you've thought the White Mountains 
were sam«, have you ? Where's your Notch now f 
Can you call to mind those warts on Coos County, 
Jefferson, and Adams, that you have written so much 
nonsense about? DonU you wish^you could make a 
bonfire of those handsomeotypcd books, in which you 
have cracked up baby-mountains as though they are 
full grown?" How cute and funny he looked! and 
how dieap I felt I But, then, there isn't room in 
Coos County for the Sierras; and the White Moon- 
tains are as big a dose of sublimity as the district can \ 
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•Uuid. AlasI I didn't think of this answer till the 
•pirit had melted off from hb seat on the south 
dome of the ynllej here, — a rock 4,967 feet sheer 
oyer the plain. No ; I forget: it was on the obelisk, 
fifteen hundred feet higher than this, that he so im- 
pudcntl J leered at New Uampshire and its mountain- 
annalist* 

Yoo can hare no conception of the Tarietj and 
migestj of the rock*wallsy cones, turrets, and domes 
of this yallejr. I supposed that grotesqueness would 
be the prominent characteristic of the difis and pil- 
lars. But the forms are yery noble. Grotesqueness, 
or mere Eg]rptian mass and heayiness, is the excep> 
tion, not the rule. We haye persons in our port/ 
who haye scoured Switzerland, and trayelled exten* 
myeij among the Perayian Andes ; and the/ saj that 
no such rock-scenery is offered bj Alps or Cordil- 
leras. 

And the waterfalls I— I have been surfeited with 
the beautj and wiklness of them. It has been an 
unusual]/ wet spring, and the falls are all in full 
health and glee. While I write by this camp-fire, 
the roar is filling mj ears of the Yo-Semite Fall, — a 
mile distant, loyelj as the comet of 1858, which it re- 
sembles in shape,— that leaps 1,497 feet in one pitch, 
and then instantly takes another of 462, and then a 
third of 518. Thejare all yisible in one yiew; and 
a more en tr anci n g picture it is impossiUa to ooo- 
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ceivc This is the fall, I belieret that — — called a 
tape-line, when ho saw it last September. I am 
sorry that he oould not have seen it as I have ei\jojed 
it the last two days. 

Last evening^, before sunset, I visited the Bridal- 
veil FalUy which leap 809 feet, without a break, over [ 
a perpendicular granite walL Yoo see the curve 

■ 

aloft, as the tide pours oflT, at least twenty feet from 

the cliflT; and the rainbows at the bottom would set i 

up all France in ribbons the next year. ^ f 

To-day I have explored one of the upper ravines ^ 

of the valley, and liave climbed above the Vernal \ 

Fall, where the Pierced River, as lai^ as the Andros- I 

coggin at Berlin, pours from a perpendicular granite \ 

rampart, 500 feet ; and back of this, half a mile dis- 
tant, just under an obelisk 2,000 feet sheer, the river 
plunges 900 feet, which is called the Nevada FalL 
And the walls tliat enclose this water-magnificence 
are more grand than the White-mountain Notch. 

Above the Nevada Fall I climbed 1,500 feet again, 
to see the snow-streaked turrets of the great Sierras. 
Two of the peaks visible there, and quite near, are 
13,G00 feet On that path, Alpheus Bull, who is 
with me, killed a rattlesnake; and on that path, 
when we saw the gray old monarchs holding up the 
frost wherever it could loosen, I thought of our visit 
to Mount Hayes. ^ 

But the camp-fire bums low. Don't read this 
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. •crawl for anj defioita informaUon, but onl j as a con- 
feasioQ of friendship, and of sorrow, that, even among 
such material grandeurs, I am so far from one I 
respect and love so deeply. Give cordial regards to 
all your familj. Add an especiallj warm greeting 
to Mr. Tweed. We are to start in the morning for 
San Frandsoo, where I have had great and undo* 
served success. Yet mj heart is in New England. 
Do write again to your constant friend, 

T. S. King. 

July IS. 

p.S,_We have left the To-Semite; and, aAer 
two days* ride on horseback, are at CoulterviUe, 
where I am to mail the letter. I forgot to say that 
I visited the mammoth trees of Hariposas the day 
before we reached Yo-Semite, and ei\joycd a glorious 
aAemoon-hour with the stately old conservatives. I 
measured one that was ninety feet in girth at the 
ground, and saw more thi^n two hundred that ranged 
ftom forty to seventy-five feet in circumference. 
They have a tawny bark, entirely different in color 
from any other trees of the California forests, and 
look leonine in hue as well as mass. Yet how our 
senses fool usl I was immensely disappointed in 
I the first view of the nine^feet Methuselah in the 
^ Mariposas Grove, seen among such a crowd of ma* 
jaslie IbrastMnators. But yesterday I saw coo 
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btttoding alone in a grove near Crane*B Flat ; and I 
saidf ** Here is a chap that comes up to the mark** 
How imposing in bulk and height he was, with hb 
branches upstretched like a harp I I was tmljr over- 
awed. Out came tlie tape*line. Sureljr he b over 
ninety feet I I put it around liim. The fatal string 
showed onljr iifty-six« — At home, among jrou big fel«| 
lows, / wa.«in*t much: here, thej seem to think I 
am Momebody. Nothing like the right setting I 

Again jrours, t. s. x» 



I 



The following letters, containing the tender- 
est expressions of love and rcvercnoe, speak for 
themselves :— 

Sax Frahctiioo, Jan. 1, 1861. 

Mr DEAK DocTORf — I wish you a happy New 
Year I '^ It is too late," do you say ? Why, then, 
do you live so far from decent climates and respecta- 
ble people ? Surely you wouldn't have us begin our 
year four weeks in advance, for tlio sake of suiting 
your calendar on tlie frosty ejge of notional and 
sectional Massachusetts I 

With this note I send a draft, which, with your 
name on the bade, will persuade a hundred dollars 
out of the gripe of the dragon that guards the vault 
of the Bauk of Commerce in Boston. What do you i 

suppose the drafl is for? Perhaps to be used by 
you in buying something for me on eommissinn. Now 
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Perhaps as a donation to Tufts College. Na Pos- 
sibly to pa/ jou for your two letters to mo seyeral 
weeks since. Thcj were worth more than this draft ; 
buty stilly No. I am jour debtor for them, and must 
remain so some time longer. 

This droil is an offering from two or three of jour 
friends hero in mj parish, to assure jou of respect 
and sjmpathj, and to make jon bclieye that thej 
Tcallj do wish jou a happj New Tear, though it is 
rather a i/o/Hbr-ous waj of showing it. Thej abso- 
lutelj forbid jou to use the monej in anj other waj 
than for jour private benefit, and make that the con- 
dition of its acceptance. 

You know tluit wise men from the East once 
traveUcd westward, to make an offering of gold as 
an expression of homage. The compliment has not 
been returned sufficiently from the West to the East 
Two or three brethren here— shall I saj, following 
the leading of averj small Starr ?«- have determined, 
on ibis opening of the f car, to kj a slight tribute 
at the feet of JSastem wimlom and excellence, in the 
hope tlmt it maj be accepted as a feeble sign of thefr 
internal nod frank inetme of respect and admiration. 
Would thai.it might give joa as much pleasure to 
receive it as it does us to send iti 

Out excellent friend Alpheus Bull— a large flake 
of the tmo salt of the earth— ^ one of the number. 
And let me aaj that ho foist UfwtotdinaHon^ with 
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tbo utmost (reodom of will, in the matter of ^ Ilanfs 
Merchants' ^lagasine.** lie did not beliere that the 
affair was predestined till I read to him a chapter 
from the propliet J/oteOj and emphasised a passage 
which took the Bull hy the horns. This opened his 
ejres. He saw the divine decree, and the stuhbom- \ i 

ness of his yKiH was instant!/ melted ; and I have f : 

noticed a solemn joy in him since, which attends ?. 

those who are in harmony with the great currents - 

of Providence, and who find liberty in obedience. *. * '- ] 

(Don't let — — get hold of this fact: if he does, we ' ! | 

sluill have fifty mortal columns on the simplicity and 
wisdom of fatalism,— the very bull-beef of meta- 
physics.) 

I have been poorly during the autumn ; bat am 
better now, tliough not so strong as I used to be. At • 
present, I am delivering doctrinal lectures on Sun- 
day evenings to overflowing houses. We have hero 
the tightest type of Orthodoxy, in connection with a 
noble large*heartedness among the people. There 
ought to be a strong UniversiJ'S^ church here ; and 
will be, I hope, before a great while. 

The State is worth fifly per cent more since the 
late election, and the triumph of the Lincoln ticket 
here. If wo do not pay too large a price to keep 
the Cotton States in, we have a good vista now. 
But I fear the fiimsy compromise spirit in Congress. 

It is late, or rather Mnr/jr; and I most stop. Soon 
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I Bhall tend joa a duplicate bill, to be used if this 
fails to reach joo ; and then I shall CDcloee a note 
direct to oar dear friend Tweed, to whom I now send 
cordial sjmpathj. And to joo, mj noble friend, and 
all jrouriy a prosperous and happj jear! 

Alwajs yours, T. S* Knro. 

BtT. H. Balloo, Sd, D.D. 

Sax FiuncuoOb Jan. IS, 1861. 

Mr DCAB Doctor,— I promised to writo jou 
again bj the next steamer. Well, the boat of Mon- 
day is ^ the next" sural/. Perhaps you expected a 
word by the steamer of the 11th ; but that was the 
lad steamer. Having thus logically satisfied my 
conscience, I proceed. 

' The ieeond drafl goes with this note. Oh that it 
was a droil for a second hundred I But it isn't It 
is the Siamese-twin of Draft Na 1, and will not be 
worth a copper sixpence if Chang has been honored : 
two bodies, but only. one soul. (By the way, I 
wonder if Chang and Eng haye two souls ; and if 
they are stitched inseparably, like their bodies. If 
so^ what if one should experience religion when dyings 
and the other not? Propose, the i/t4emma to Dr» 
Nehemiah. Tell him that I can't become Orthodox 
till my mind is reliered. It is truly a critical June-. 
iMiv with me.) 

Doctor, it is the 19th of January | and such spkn- 
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did flashes of green, warm, tiUI, jellowish-green, 
as mjr ejo catches on smooth mountain-sides, erery 
time I lift mj eje from this paper I Warm, wet 
clouds are driving over the bay from the south ; and 
the sun, pouring through the rifts, kindles up the 
slopes in a waj to make an emerald envious. With 
a dozen of you out here, I could make up my mind 
to live in this land, or on this queer edgo of it, where 
there is no winter and no summer* Our climate is 
a Yankee September stereotyped. The range in the 
year in this city is just about the range of that month 
in Boston. 

I am lecturing a little. Last week I went to 
Marysville, and spoke two nights in an Old-school 
Presbyterian Giurch. The town is the noblest, in 
buildings, spirit, and surroundings, I have seen in the 
State. From the church-tower I saw the Sierra in 
saintly whiteness along a horizon-line of 200 mfles, 
some of them 14,000 feet They were 100 miles 
away, but seemed not over SO; and far on the 
north, 230 miles air-line, the pyramid of mighty 
Shasta, 16,000 feet, peeped over Uie dim plain,— a 
knob of steady flaming gold. Do come out here, 
and go with me to see it and Oregon. Well go to 
the summit of Shasta, and laugh at Mont Blanc. I 
mean to. Love to everybody. Give the enclosed 
note to Tweed, and believe me 

Tours always, t. s. K. 

18 
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The hope that the climate might restore vital- 
ity to hiB system was the great, and perhaps 
the controlling, reason why "Mr. King selected 
California as a temporary field of labor. In 
this he was disappointed. He writes to 'Mr. 
Ryer, July 30, 1860, ** My health kst week 
was wretched. I seemed to have some trouble 
In the bram. For three or four days, I could 
not write a word. Happily it is relieved now, 
and I feel quite strong in the upper story, but 
not so vigorous in body as I should like to. 
• • •. On Saturday I wrote a sermon on the Yo- 
Semite, and its religious lessons, from the text 
in the sixty-first Psalm, ' Lead me to the rock 
that is higher than I.* There was an immense 
•congregation to hear it. Aisles were filled with 
seats, and extra settees were in all the vacant 
space around the pulpit.** And he wrote to 
the same friend, Aug. 5, **It is four months to- 
day since we left the wharf in New York, and 
were borne away on the delectable * Northern 
Light.* I cannot say whether it seems shorter 
or longer than that actual number of weeks. 
If I am to be absent tw6 years, one-sixth of the 
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time has pasaod. I can*t wf that I look ibr- 
ward with jubilanoe to a ataj here five timet 
aa long in future aa I have already been ; but I 
fed Terj aure that I ahaU not get away in leaa 
time than that. I want to aee all the ddc of 
the aocic^ paid, a new organ bought, a new 
ehurch-firont erected, a new parish atarted in 
another part of the citjr, and a good man in* 
rited and on hand to step into my foot-tradca.* 
On the 16th of August, in a communication 
in writing to ^Ir. Swain, the chairman <^ the 
San Francisco Parish Committee, he says, ''It 
is useless for me to shut my eyes to the fiict, 
that I am not so well as I was when in Boston. 
I experience strange debility and singular pains • 
and numbness in the brain. For writing pur- 
poses, I am nearly worthless ; and the qrmp- 
toms arc the more serious from the fact that 
my father^s constitution (which in most respects 
I seem to have inherited) snapped at about 
thirty-six. He was a rery strong man till 
then ; but broke thus early, was good for noth- 
ing for three or four jrears, and died at forty- 
one.** He adds, **If I shall not grow st ronger 
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this fall and winter, I must return East next 
•pring, to stop all ministerial work, — per- 
haps to cease all work on this planet.** lie 
says that he had no fear of death ; and, but 
for his anxietj for his family, he would be glad 
to enjoy the perpetual rest wliich could only be 
found beyond the grave. Mr. King had tho 
presentiment, when he resided in Boston, that 
he should not live to see his fortieth birthday ; 
and this lingered in his mind. Soon after the 
I date of this letter, he had another severe ill- 

ness. ^ I preached,** he writes Sept. 20, ** last 
Sunday, all day ; was taken ill on Monday, 
worse Tuesday, managed to speak at a high- 

I school celebration yesterday, and to-day am 

I I down with chiUs and fevers.** On the 17th of 

December, he wrote to Mr. Byer, **Bandolph, 
I have passed meridian. It is after twelve 
o'clock in the large day of my mortal life. I 
am no longer a young man. It is now after- 
noon with me; and the shadows point back- 

I ward towards the east, though not yet towards 

the Eastern States. I am thirty-six years old 
tOKUy; and it is the twelfth anniversary of 
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our morriago. So I send you a salutotioii bjr 
overland mail.** 

Ilifl labor in the line of his profession was 
more than suecessful, — it was triumphant. 
Statistics as to the number of pews purchased 
hy individuals, the amount of debt paid off bjr 
his parish, and the continued interest in \iiB 
preaching, gratifying as they are, give quite an 
inadequate idea of the influence he was exerting 
on the community. It was such, that, when 
the first year of his engagement expired, he 
could not regard his mission in California as 
fulfilled ; and he agreed to remain another year, 
lie wrote to this effect to his Ilollis-street 
Society. He said to a friend, that he had a. 
desire **to preach the liberal gospel all over 
California and Oregon. . . . The fidd," he wrote 
^larch 20, 1861, ^'is great Jiere, the work is 
hard, the attractions are another way; but 
Providence seems to keep the path open for one 
year more of labor on tlie edge of all things** 
The Providence of the civil war now offered 
another field of labor. Very early he had syni« 
pathies and enthusiasms in the political line. 
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but never entered the arena of party : he con- 
tinued to have them during his ministry. Yet» 
. whatever may have been his individual prefer- 
ences, he wrote, when the Presidential cam- 
paign of 1860 was pending, ^ I have not felt tlio 
first stir of an emotion in politics in this cam- 
piugn : I shouldn't know there is a campiugn,** — 
so engrossed was he with the ambition of his 
I life. This state of mind, however, changed 

I into a feeling of the liveliest interest as it bo- 

i came too evident that things were changing 

from an ordinary question of party into a vital 
struggle for the national unity. In the awful 
face of the Rebellion, he read the look of a 
m\ghty historic hour. ** What a year to live in I** 
i! he writes ; ** worth all other times ever known 

in our history or ^in any other.** The thought 
was inspiration. As the theme of country took 
possession <^ him, he fdt a new power. His 
doubts of a capacity for extempore speech went 
to the winds, and he rose to be a great orator, 
—just what his friends fifteen years before said 
he oouU be if he willed it. Like Coeur do 
Lion, he wielded a heavy mace, and hit hard ; 
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and the ring of his ttrokcs on tlio anvil of tho 
public mind wa« clear and loud and telling. 
** Taking the Constitution and Wadiington for 
his text, he went forth appealing to the peo- 
ple."^ Aa he spoke on ** Webster and tlie 
Constitution," "* Lexington and the new Strugs 
gle for Liberty,**** Washington and the Union,** 
—the titles of his political addresses,— -his mag^ 
nctic eloquence swept every thing before it. * * 
He elaborated over this region the formula 
of freedom, which, fourteen years before, he 
analyzed with philosophical insight at the base 
of Bunker IIill.| He exposed the fatal heresy 
of Secession. lie repelled the indpient sugges- . Q 
tion of a Pacific Bcpublic. He enforced the t i 

paramount duty of the hour to stand by the | 

American Union ; for wliatever of theory, of | 

par^, of personal ambition, or of prejudice, in 
this great hour, may have to pass away, it seems 
to be the will of the American people that the 
grand inheritance of the fiithers of the Bepublic 
shall not pass away. He was now accepted as 
a representative man, — as an American patriot. 

• ICr. 8waia*0 AddraM. t 8m pas* *L 
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\ 

jj Hii calls to speak were numerous, and his 

'^ labor was immense. He found the Union 

sentiment strong eveiywherc. It was strong in 
San Francisco. **It is lucky,'' he writes, **! 

i$ am sound on the Government question ; for, ten 

days ago, the people mobbed a suspicious, half 
Union, half Jeff. Davis, Southern minister, on 
Sunday, and warned him not to preach in San 
Francisco again." It was strong in the inte- 
rior. *• To-night,** he writes from Yrcka, **! 
am to speak in a village with tlic sweet name 
of Deadwood, and to-morrow at the very im- 
portant and cultivated settlement of Rough and 
Ready. Scott's Bar wants mo ; Horsetown is 
after me ; Mugginsville bids high ; Oro Fino 
applies with a long petition of names. Mad 
Mule has not yet sent in a request, nor Piety 
. Hill, nor Modesty tjulch ; but doubtless they 
will be heard from in due time. The Union 
. sentiment is strong ; but the Secessionists are 
watchful, and not in despair."* -It is not my 



• Mr. Kiog wriiM m to CalifoniU, Jan. SI, 1M1, •• OOiforDU 
It b«t dlsbUj aSccttd jtt bgr th« p«iiie and tb* fright: w« itwll 
sdbtrt to dM Northern Confiidtncj.*' Oct SI, IISI, ^Thm 
8tato It Mft •gatoii Sowthw tsmpvaf.". 
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puqK>8c to write « histoiy of his political career. 
Suffice it to sajr that his labor waa untiring, 
**! should be broken down," he writes in the 
midst of his engagements, ** if I had time to 
think of how I feel ; but I don't,** And so this 
service for country continued to the end I 

During this jrear, Air. King lost his friend 
Dr, Ballou ;* and in transmitting, Dec. 2, 1861, 
a sum of money to his widow, he wrote, ^ This 
amount was contributed by a few friends of 
your noble departed husband in this city, as a 
very slight expression to you of our sympathy, I 

• HoMft Dalloo, Sd, wai bora Oct 18, 17M, in GaiUbnl, Tt [ 

His grandfaUier was a brocher of Ilotea Dalloa. Dr. Dalloa 
in eaii/ life laid the fiwndatioii of % profoand tchoUnhip la 
large claMical atuinmenta. About 181&, h« was settled as pastoc^ t 

of the UniverMliiit Chorch in Stafford, Ct. ; and, in 1821, in Rox- \ 

burj, MaM., wbere he resided seventeen jean. lie was an inti* \ 

mate friend of Tbomas F. Ring, wboee keen appreciation of tbo 
humoroos elicited (ron Dr. Ballon letters and other things, ftdl , | 

of wit and hunMHr, which Mr. King was accustomed to read in *■ 

prirate arcles. Mr. Dallov, while living here, pubbshed **thn \ 

Ancient History of UntrerMlism;'* an adnirablo work, la tho 
reiy spirit of a true history. He edited Sismondi*s ''llistoiy of * 

the Crusades,** and waa tho editor of the ** Expositor and Cnl« 
renallst Review.** In 1838, ho removed to Medfe^ Mass.; and 
hers he edited tho ** Cnivenalist Qnaiterij,** to which Mr. King 
became, flmn 1845, a Tolnminons contributor. Mr. Ballon, la 1841, 
raetiTodfirMi Harvard CoUegt tho degree of DJ>.; •Bd,ial8tt, 
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and a poor tribute from our respect and affeo- 
tion for him. I wish to confess to you how 
deeply I fool his removal from us. lie was 
very dear to me. From boyhood I have looked 
up to him with revercncOi and in manhood I 
loved him as deeply as my father did. He was 
one of the world's true men. The inheritance 
of his memory is a rich benefaction to his 
fiunily, and I rejoice that I can mourn with you 
as one who knew him. The prospect of meet- 
ing him again in Boston has been one of the 
joys which I have foretasted often ; but now it 
is one of the attractions of the world to come, 
' that it holds a friend so precious and so true.** 

^Ir. Eing^s pastorship was prosperous. ^ Our 
parish,** he writes Nov. 2, 1861, **is strong 
and healthy. I am doing veiy little extra work 
the last few weeks. I am about commencing a 
series of lecture-sermons on the Book of Job.** 

was appobted tlit Pretident of Tvftt CoDega, which was now 
MUbUahtd, and la which ha waa Profetaor of Hislofy and Intel- 
lactaal Philoaophy. Allcr a tonr in Enropa, he entered, in 1866, 
npon the diMharga of his dntica. It is hot simple fnstlce ta sar, 
that all canneeted with this infrnt institntlon had towards him 
fta linf i ef Irre and ▼enemtion. He was *aM of the world*e 
tnwman.** He died Apnl ST, Ml. 
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round four weeks after the birth to him of a 
son. The spring was backward; but loving 
hands literally robed the church, on this Sun- 
day, with flowers. Roses draped the pulpit, 
hung in festoons and wreaths on the chande- 
liers, and were arranged in a mound on the 
communion-table; wreaths hung between the 
windows; on the gallery, in laige letters of 
roses and green, were the words ** April Twenty- 
Ninth, 1860;" over him, on the wall, was a 
cross of lilies; and the arch under which he 
stood, of twelve feet span, was covered with 
calla lilies and green. He delivered an ap- 
propriate anniversary-discourse. There was a 
Sunday-school festival in the evening. He 
aniinged a service, to which the children, who 
occupied the wing-pews, beautifully responded* 
A hundred of them, of eight years old and 
under, went to the pulpit, and received from 
the pastor an exquisite bouquet ; when he read 
and handed to each a scriptural motto, written 
by lum, with his autograph, on a small note- 
slieet. Though the churdi was crowded,-— 
hundreds being unable to get in, — there was 
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almost brcathlcM silence, except when the pas- 
tor said something pleasant to a child, which 
caused a smile and a rustle. Mr. King writes, 
** The closing singing of * Ilail, Columbia !* was 
tremendous.** 

Hie letter which contains this remark has tlio 
following : ** We arc talking of a new church, 
larger and nearer to the centre of the city. Next 
week will decide, I think, whether or not the 
movement will be made. I dread the work 
and the new fetters to this longitude ; and jet 
I should like to plan and paint one church, and 
wafer my name to it. Leisure and rest, I fear, 
will not come to me this side of the grave. ** 
This was his project. He set his heart upoiK 
the enterprise; and, before it was undertaken, 
he pledged his energies to aid it, and headed 
the subscription-list for it. He writes, ^'Mjr 
own thousand I have pledged ; but that will be 
the smallest portion of my work. I mean to 
raise an organ besides by lecturing, and super- 
intend plans and work, and keep up the zeal to 
the paying point, if the work is undertaken.** 
At length, the parish, which two years before 
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had been eooBidered to be tottering, concluded 
to build a costly church. 

Months elapsed before this enterprise was 
matured. In the interval, Mr. King, with char* 
acterisUc zeal, labored for the sick and wounded 
soldier by promoting subscriptions to tlie Sani- 
tary CommiBsion. The cheerfulness with which 
the people everywhere pour forth money out of 
the impulse of grateful hearts, in all the States, 
for this no];»le object, is a proud record for 
American humani^. It was thus in California. 
Starr King was now a power in the State : eyes 
naturally turned to him as an exponent of such 
a cause ; and he never grew weary in speaking 
in its behalf. The coincidences in this life are 
remarkable ; and it happened that one of the 
earliest clerical brethren in New York to take 
him kindly by the hand. Dr. Henry W. Bel- 
low, was the official channel through which 
the magnificent contributions, made by Cali- 
fornia to the Sanitary Commission, reached 
their object. ** Yeiy busy,** he writes Oct. 10, 
1862, ** I am at work, and speaking for the 
fund for wounded soldiers much of my time. 
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A jear was to dapae b etween the Ujiog of 
the eorner-etone and the dedication ; and, dur- 
uig the intenral, Mr* King met cheerftdlj the 
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calls that were mode upon him. He Bpoke 
eulogies on the gallant dead whose life went 
out for their country. He gave the God-speed to 
tlie soldier, as his face was turned to the battle- 
field. ** We send on by this steamer/* he writes 
to his sbter Angela, Dec. 9, 1862, ^'our cav- 
alry corps of one hundred picked and splendid 
men for the Boston quota. They attended our 
church last Sunday, and I gave them a charge. 
Last night I spoke to them in their drill-room. 
To->night the citizens give them a promenade 
concert in our largest hall, and I have written a 
letter to be read. To-morrow night they have 
a theatre-benefit. If you can see them in Bos- 
ton, don't fail. I lectured once here also for 
their benefit, and obtained five hundred dollars. 
They are noble fellows. So is Master Fred- 
erick, who is a good cavalry soldier in his father^s 
fort. He is supremely happy when he rides in 
that way a-straddle. Joy runs out of his eyes." 
He did this year a herculean work for the Sani- 
tary Gmimission. He writes, November, 1863, 
**! have been very busy organizing a new sub- 
scription to the Sanitary Fund.** To promote 
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the objects of that commiMion, he spoke in the 
principal places in California, visited Oregon, 
traversed the Nevada and Washington Ter- 
ritories, and went ^ven to Vancouver; and, 
wherever he spoke, the people, in response • 
to his appeals, generously poured forth their 
monej. 

He seemed to be conscious that he was mak- 
ing a heavy trial of his frail frame. **Tlie 
next four montlis,** he wrote June 25, 1863, 
** will tiy my constitution more than any similar 
period of my life." He was faitliful to the 
work of his parish, and untiring in his labor for 
the church. His ideal was a structure which 
should bo an ornament to the city, an honor to> 
his society, and a type of the cause of Liberal \ 

Christianity in this region ; and, as he saw his [ 

ideal becoming an embodiment, he could hardly i 

have written more lovingly had he been con- i 

scions that he was beholding what was to be a : 

stately mausoleum over his dust. He called the I 

church his monument ! He looked forward to 
its completion as to be such an event in his life, 

that, when his eyes should see it, he would be 

14 
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ready to sing the Nunc dimiilia of Simeon. 
He wrote to Randolph Kycr, ** If this project, 
which is mj own, goes through smoothly, I 
shall have done my work hero :** to his motlier, 
** I call it my monument ; and I hope it will 
be paid for, as I should hate to have my monu- 
ment mort^i^cd or sold under the hammer:** 
to Ms sister Angela, ^ Aa soon as it is paid 
for, I shall think that my mission is accom- 
plished in California, and shall be ready to 
surrender the driver*s scat, tlio reins, the horses, 
and the carriage, to a now and stronger arm :" 
to S. P. Dewey, *" AVhen all is done, I shall 
be ready to drop into my grave. I fear that 
it is not written in the book of Pirovidencc, 
that I shall visit Europe.** The presentiment 
is remarkable. That which was nourisUng his 
spirit was consuming its earthly casket. He 
was in reality saying, — 
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That time of ytn tboii mkj^ in dm behold, 
When yellow letrei, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon thoM boQght which shako againit tho coldi 
Bort, mined choin, where hOe Um eweel birds sang. 
In HM thon seest the twilight of snch dagr, 
As after snneet llideth hi the west, 
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Ulikh br 4od bj blult Melil doth lake •vari 
Uulb'iHcoBd Kir, that Kab-BpallJnruL 
Inaelbou MCil th< gloving of 'ucbdr* 
TbU on lb« uhri of Jiii yuulh alnlli Uf 1 
A* llu iletllf b«l wli«ivoa l( miut upin, 
CamtmmiJ mdi Ikal wiiA U ipm mmruitJ if." • 

Tbo new church wu aubstantiAll/ finuhetl 
hy Chrutnuu. Iilr, King writcb of it to Iilt 
tnothcr.f " It u tlio most bcautifiil building in 
the interior, Tor onlinury congregational woraliip, 
tbat I ever saw. There ore two huiulrod one] 
eighteen pews in it ; and we cannot now supply 
the demand for 8cat4. It will hold nearly fiflecn 
hundred persons. The building is lighted from 

■ Tb« Ouinnu of lb* Puiull Conimirtfc. in wrif ing tt Ul 
Uhon In htUmlt ot ibc new cbunb, n/t, "How well b« ho- 
«did fbr w. Id (liu nagiuliccBt cdilice, n buutifal, h lutiftil, 
*a grud, atUit. Wh«l wu tha Raiill loiHwj/'.Jrdidf.yraM 
owiMi-. For I ■olcinnl)' btlioTe, IliU lo hi* devoltd cuaiad 
nxittj tod I0U. In lh« trMU'oa at cbn building, nuj- ba UtribaUd 
Boch of Ibat phjri>kil dtbililj whicb' nndmnined bi* conatitn- 
Ikw, ud ihorttntd hia Oaj*. II* gmT* hi Ui* cbiirck «i(b bli 
life." — AilnM. p. It. 

t I MM ladtbud U> Un. Snun U. Kin^. Mr. King-) mMbcr; 
hb uut, UiM 8«r»h E. Starr, lh.UH™wbl»«:b€r of i1»Gb^ 
Inmnluigiug*; bit litter, HiM AsgeU Kioi;, wboM boHtiAd 
iMding* w* M irwpuU* to lh« pnblie. —for BI" of Wlera of 
Ur. King froa «b niif dU*. from »bkk dutiow htrtUtm 
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212 THOMAS STARR KING. 

the ceiling chiefly^ through windows Bct in 
Bupcrb panda. Each window contains the 
figure of a Greek cross in colors. The pulpit 
wall is divided into three splendid arches, with 
recesses : in the centre one, the pulpit ; at the 
right of the pulpit, the organ and the choir 
seats ; at tlie left of die pulpit, a baptismal font, 
elaborately carved, with a q)ire of carved black- 
walnut rising over it tliirty feet. The side gal- 
leries end before reaching the pulpit wall ; and 
between the end of the galleries and the pulpit 
arches, on each side, is a magnificent stained- 
glass Gothic window. Over the back of the 

• 

{(allcry are three other round arches with re- 
cesses. In the centre b a wonderfully noble 
rose window, twenty-one feet in diameter, of 
stained glass; in ^ the other two, Gothic win- 
dows, also of stained glass. We have a wing- 
building with beautiful parlor-rooms for sewing- 
dides and meetings, and a Sunday-school 
chapel in it that will hold throe hundred. 
There is a new organ, built here for the church, 
costbg thirty-five hundred dollars in gold. 
That is my gift to the sooety.** It was decided 
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not to Bcll the pcwB to individuals, but to paj 
for the building hj Bubscription, and rent tliem 
annually. They were rented for one year for 
twenty thousand dollars in gold, and the plato 
collections were estimated at five thousand; 
which would be the largest sum realized in a 
single society from the o|)eration of the volun* 
tary principle in support of religion — which 

may be termed tlie American principle — there 

» 

is on record. **A11 our friends,** Mr. King 
says, ** are very happy, and not a little proud, 
over our success.** 

The day of dedication — Sunday, Jan. 10, 
18G4 — was a sacred festival to the pastor and 
the society. The church was crowded. The. 
order of services consisted of a voluntary; a 
chant; three original hjrmns; the prayer of 
dedication ; Te Deum ; Scripture lesson ; let- 
ters from Rev. Messrs. Chancy and Alger, Drs. 
Hedge and Dewey ; and an address by the 
pastor. The last original hymn, by Mrs. E. 
A. S. Page, was the following : — 

"OGodl tn bnrcB and Mrthwtn plABBtd, 
Adorisf tOiOM wonUpptd UMtt 
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814 THOMAS 8TARB KINO. . 

Kofir tiM TAtt uiiTcrw deth lUnd 
TIm tenpl« of tb/ m^ett/. 

lu walls ara wrought of Mppbira briglU| 
lu eounlleM tpiret are tlan/ flauMt 
Sims oo tba bovndleM eUicr writa 
Tba lorereiga beaut/ of tbj naoMu 

An earthly temple, by tb/ grMO, 
Tbb da/ we dedicate to tbeet 
Deign to make here tb/ dwelling-plaoti 
O Tboa that fiU*et immcoeit/ 1 

Fold ■• beneath tb/ ftheltering wingi, 
At here we wonhip at th/ shrines 
Owe be the peace tb/ pretence bringi| 
The gloi/ and the pralee be thine.*' 

The Bcrvico was imprcMive. ** T^lsokj eyea^^ 
Air. King says, ** moistened with mj own» oa 
gifts were announced and words were read to 
the congregation from Eastern fnends, and espe- 
. ciaUy from the Ilollis-strcet Church.'* This 
crowning scene, symbolic of the ripened grain 
of the brave soweri was the complement of a 
morning consecration to a worthy ambition. 
Pastor and society looked forward, with fiiith as 
well as hope, to a brilliant future of labor for 
the Master*s cause and kingdom in their new 
home. Mr. Sang wrote to the Hollis-street So- 
ciety, **May another year, if I am to live, offisr 
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mc the privilege of thanking you and our 
brothers of your fellowship within the dear old 
church for their and your remembrance and 
love I- 

Ilis letters to the East contain tender expres- 
sions of love for New England, for Massachu- 
setts, for Boston, and for old friends. Cidifop- 
nia, he said, ** was very kind ; but it was not 
New England." Massachusetts was the only 
place for him to live in. ^ My heart belongs 
to Boston more than to any other city or 
climate;** and he was homesick for the East. 
In a letter to a former associate in the naval 
oiRoe, he refers to his navy-yard life, and sends 
tlie warmest regards to some ** whose faithful** 
ncss in past days was not forgotten.'' His last 
letters are in a cheerful vein. If he had a pre- 
sentiment amounting to cox^^-iction of an early 
death, still hope was the ruler of his sjurit; 
and, while he was ready to die, he was prepar- 
ing to live. He reflected that his life since 
boyhood had been one of great toil. He had 
looked forward to each year as a season of rest ; 
when ^bere came instead new calls, new le- 
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apoiuibUitics, uul new Inbon. lie now hoped 




; for a respite from bit sercro activities. lUs 




plana for tbo future embraced a rc«idcnco in 








treat to his old Itome for quiet academic pui^ 








. of his earl^ days, — the construction of a work 
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HOMAS STARR KINO looked 
grandly in life as be moved along 
with cafle, grace, and greatness. **I 
should be very desirous to do perfectly whatever 
I undertook,** ho wrote to a friend. Fidelity to 
duty has been termed a characteristic of the Ger- 
manic race. In his life, this is triumphant as a 
ruling principle. It appeared in bud and blos- 
som in the endeavor to do his best as the pupil, 
the shop-boy, the teacher, and the accountant ; 
and it was seen in rich fruit and harvest in the 
pastor and the man. He was true to himself, — 
to his finer and nobler instincts,— to the dig- 
nity of his nature. He was the idol of a hap- 
py home, the centre of a beautiful hospitality, 
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218 THOMAS STARR KINO. 

the light wad life of a large religious society ; 
and was successful in the great ambition of his 
life, to be a preacher of the liberal gospel. He 
was zealous in the social and intellectual activi- 
ties which are bounded neither hj parfy nor sect, 
but which embrace all in their fold. He was a 
leading spirit in the cause of the soldier. He 
was the foremost citizen of a great State. He 
was the Christian patriot, full of soul-power for 
country. He was a force in the communis by 
virtue of the sovereign sign-manual of Ameri- 
can manhood. 

His heart was far away from the field of his 
labor. **0h that I could fly to Boston I but 
this is my post of duty,** he writes ; and thus 
a sense of duty, impelling him to self-denial 
for his work's .sake, kept him to his post* 
He was busy with plans for the future ; devis- 
ing new ways to interest and benefit his sode^, 
and preparing for another campaign into the 
interior of the country in aid of the Sanitary 
Comuussion. As this soldier of the Cross, 
wearing the breastplate of righteousness, stood 
in the new temple of the Most Hij^, its lines 

\ 
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of bcautjr seemed to be smiles of joy. Ho 

pleached a few Sundays in this noble sanctuaiy. 

He spoke from the text, ** The liberal dcriseth 

liberal things; and by liberal tlungs shall ho , ) 

stand.** lie announced for tlie next sabbath 

the first of a series of evening Tespcr-servioes 

which he had arranged; and he remarked^ in 

view of the preparation he had made, that this 

promised to be the most interesting exercise of 

the day. 'Man proposes : God disposes. 

'Mr. King said, on Friday, Feb. 2G, 18G4, j 

in answer to friendly inquiry in the street, 
tliot he was unwell, had acliing bones, a sore 
throat, and felt like a sponge squeezed dry; 
and he was uncommonly sad and thoughtful. 
He expressed fear and regret that ho might 
not be able to preach on Sunday, and more 
especially on account of the peculiar service 
that had been announced. He went to a so- 
cial meeting of his sodc^,. but returned home 
that evening a sick man. He was about the 
house the next day ; though, as evening came 
on, he was too unwell to meet a few firiends 
who were expected at tea, and retired to rest. 
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220 TUOMAS STARR KINO. 

At the 0uppcr-hour, however, a bridal-party 
came in, who had set their hearts on having 
him perform the ceremony ; when, on being in- 
formed of thia, Mr. King, in his characteristic 
spirit of duty and self-denial, rose from the 
bed, came down, and complied with the re- 
quest. Then, exchanging a few pleasantries 
with his friends, slowly and with a tired air he 
went up stairs to his room. Ho had the diph- 
theria. It was announced on Sunday that ho 
was too ill to conduct the services ; which was 
tlie first intimation to many of his society that 
lie was sick. 

On Monday and Tuesday, medical treatment 
seemed to bo successful in overcoming tlie dis- 
ease: but overwork had exliausted the vital 
energies of his constitution ; and, on Wedncs- 
* day, his extremo prostration created alarm. 
On Thursday, dyspncea, or difficult of respira- 
tion, supervened. About sunrise on Friday, it 
was too evident that the angel of death was 
near. He had a second attack of dyspnoea. 
His physician. Dr. Echel, before this said that 
lie feared his patient could not survive another 
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attadc; sad* when tlni ooconvd, Ifr. Kag 
a»ked, ** Wluit it tliif7— it tUt dj^naea too7* 
when Dr. Edid replied dnt it wat. *Oni I 
tonrive it?* Mr. King atkod calmlj, looldng st 
tlie doctor ; whai Th. EcU antwcred diat be 
tbooght he eould not. — ^Uaw long eui I 
lire?* Air. King aikod. *Not belf an boor.* 
wat die rcplj. ^'Are jtm tore I cumoC lire 
l^gcr lliaii tlut?* Mr. King asked; wlwn 
tlie doctor replied, "tliat he icarod he eoold 
DOi." * He wat now free from tuflcringy and in 
the full poatctaion of hit iacultiet ; and no rain 
with or unmanly repining followed tint aolemn 
oonrcnation. Hit wIm^ life had been *taa- 
tained and toothed by an unfaltering trutt.** 
**Not my will, but Thine, be done,** had been 
the habitual ezprcttion of hit rooognition of and 
retignation to Divine ProTidenee ; and ho calm- 
ly and lovingly proceeded to take the cup whidi 
hit heavenly Father pretented. 



• Tbif CMTWHtioa if fhrva fai tlM Saa trwMtthn BaDslfa, 
•adit todtljr eoatnMd bgr A Boto froM Dr. EcM, vb* 



tkt editor to MbtOtuto ** drppnttft ** for tlic wwd " 
WMfaHpriatod. tM Abo Mr. Swaia't AddMM. 
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222 TUOMAS 8TARR KING. 

Friends now aakcd him if he had any thing 
to say; and he replied, **Yc8, a great deal to 
say. I want, first, to make my will.'* For two 
days, he had not been able to speak in a tone 
above a whimper ; but his Toice, responding to 
the power of \fiB will, came back, and he spoke 
nearly as loud as ever. He dictated the will 
to his friend Mr. Swain, who sat by the bed- 
side : to which, as each paragraph was read, he 
said, **A11 right;" and at the end said, **It is 
just as I want it.** He then hesitated, and 
said, ** Add that all other wills are hereby re- 
voked : you know I liave another will in Bos- 
ton.** He was now raised in bed ; and, with a 
book for a desk, he affixed with a steady hand 
his signature, **Th : Starr King,** thus punctu- 
ating the abbreviation, and putting beneath it % 
curvature. This effort was followed by a few 
minutes of exhaustion ; when smilingly he be- 
gan to bid good-by to firiends, who, one after 
the other, went to the bedside. To one he 
said, ^Good-by, colonel I ** and, taking him 
with both hands, added, ^God bless youl^ 
* Good-by f Sarah I "* he said to a domestic: ""I 
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thank you for all jou have done for us.** To 
tho nurse he Baid, ''Grood-by, EjithloenI — 
take good care of Frctzic.'' He whiapcrod to 
his wife, **Bo sure and tell Dr. Echel, I Uunk 
he has done ereiy thing a human agent could 
do." And he said to her, **Do not weep for 
me. I know it is all right. I wish I could 
make you feel so. I wish I could describe my 
feelings. It is strange I I feel all the privi- 
leges and greatness of the future." He ex- 
pressed his wishes as to his manuscripts, and 
spoke fredy of family affairs. **! seCy** he said 
to another, **a great future before me. It 
already looks grand, beautiful. I am passing 
away fiist. My feelings are strange.'' Hi» 
wife asked if he had any special message to his 
friends at home. **Tcll them,** he said, "*! 
went lovingly, trustfully, peacefully." In a 
few moments, he said, ** To-day is the 4th of 
March: sad news will go over the wires to- 
day." The chairman of his parish committee 
now approached his bedside; and he said, 
** 6ood-by, Swain I — keep my memory green. 
I wish you to say to my society, that it is my 
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earnest desire that they pay the debt upon tlio 
churchi and not leaye the burden to be earned 
by my sueeessor. I had ratlier they would do 
this than ereet a tombstone at my graTC. Let 
the church free of debt be my monument: I 
want no better. Tell them these were my last 
words, and say good-by to all of them for 
me." 

For a moment he was quiet, and seemed to 
be sleeping. ** Are you happy ? ** ho was asked ; 
when 9 turning his head, and looking at the 
questioner with bright, full eyes, he gave the 
sublime answer, **Y£8, HArnr, resigned, 

• 

trustful.'* lie now calmly and thoughtfully 
repeated tlie twenty-third Psalm, ^ The Lord is 
my shepherd ; " and as he went tlirough, with 
emphasis, the Terse, **Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death,** 
his Toice thriUed with emotion ; and he raisod 
his eye and finger, as if in the pulpit, at the 
words, ^I will fear no evil ; for Thou art witli 
\ me ; Thy rod and Thy staff they comfort me.** 

i . Ilis little son was now brought to the bedside. 

i **I>ear little fellow I he*s a beautiful boy," he 
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said ; and ho kissed his lumd to tlio child as the 
nurse carried him away in her arms. lie now 
breathed slower and slower; dosed his eyes; 
andy without a struggle or a pang, 'the spirit 
which reached out in childhood*s prayer passed 
on to its rest in the bosom of the Infinite. 
"Witnesses of the solemn scene remark, that no 
pen, no tongue, not even an angers, can de- 
scribe the sublimity of tliis triumphant death. 

**A great and good and generous man is 
dead," are the simple words of the journals in 
relating the scene and tlio event. Their mourn- 
ing columns, their generous tributes, their rec- 
ord of what was said and done in memory of 
the departed, is a fiiithful, and will bo an endur-' 
ing mirror, reflecting the general and deep 
sorrow, the passion, and the pathos of the pub- 
lic grief. Before this mysterious open graTC, 
par^ names were powerless to divide the 
Christian world; and from eveiy organization 
the expression was spontaneous, full, and 
noble. The like is only seen when the public 
benefactor passes on to live and to speak as an 
immortal. 

16 
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229 TE0MA8 STASB KINO. 

The day appointed for the funeral servioo 
(Sunday, the 6th of March) dawned bright and 
beautiful. The sun shone in undouded splen- 
dor. The surface of the Bay of San Francisco 
was unstirred. The breeze was hardly suiR- 
cient to ruffle the innumerable flags which 
hung at half-mast all over the dty and the 
shipping in the hafbor. Though Nature was 
thus smiling, the faces of the people wore the 
sad expression there is in the time of calamity. 
The remains of the deceased pastor were lying 
in state on the altar at which he had ministered, 
with a chaplet of spring violets on his breast, 
and in the midst of the rarest flowers which 
loving hands could gather. The national flag, 
dressed with crape, draped the pulpit, and hung 
in folds above the owket. Wreaths of Egyptian 
lilies, waxen-white, hung in festoons around the 
church. For three hours,— firom nine o'docic 
until twdve, when the doors of the church were 
dosed, — a continuous stream of people passed 
round the aisles to look for the last time on 
the deceased, on whose countenance a 
still lingered. 
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Though the desire was gcncmlljr expresaed 
by societies and the people to join in a testi- 
monial of respect, there was no procession. 
At the afternoon hour fixed for tlie burial, 
every stand-point was taken in the streets, 
windows, and balconies, from which a glimpse 
could bo obtained of the church ; and some of 
the adjacent roofs were covered with people.* 
The members of the Unitarian Society, the 
state and city oiRcials, and the friends, passed 
through a military guard to the side-door, and 
thence into the church. When the main entrance 
was thrown open, the spacious building was 
filled to its utmost capacity* The mass of 
people outside stood uncovered during the cere- 
monies. The ritual of the ^lasonio order was 
then repeated; its chaplain. Rev. Alfred B. 
Kittredge, reading the twenty«third Psalm. As 
minute-guns were fired by the direction of the 
national authorities, and as the organ sounded a 
requiem, and the choir chanted the chorus, the 

* I am indebted to Mr. WinUm F. Sterent of San Frandteo 
fcrcopiei of tlM JounaU of that citjr which oontaia aoeooU of 
the death and ibacial of Mr. Kiaf. 
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I > body, vrrapped in the national flog, waa lowered 

! into the vault beneath the altar by the brethren 

of the eraft. A San Francisco journal says, 
^ When the tomb was closed, tlie tlirong bepin 
to disperse from the resting-place of one who 
was ]x»rhaps more deeply beloved by a vast 
majority of our people than any other who has 
j lived and toiled and died among us." Only the 

language of the place and the time can do justice 
to the love and gratitude that strewed flowers on 
this grave. ** He sleeps the sleep of the just,** 
I ' it was said ; ** but his name is indelibly written 

j : upon the State of his adoption, — not in letters 

I ' of gold, to be blent and lost with ten thousand 

] ; other names ; not in characters of what he 

brought out of it, but of what he brought into 
It, planted in it, and made to spring up an eter- 
nal autograph. Farewell to thee in bodily 
form, great and gentle soul I Farewell to thee, 
most eloquent, most pure of heart, most joyous 
of nature I We will not mourn for thee as 
lost: — 
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W« obI jr kooir diat Umt hast goa« 

Froa Goi*t own hMM to Goi** own luuid.*' 
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On the evening of thia burial scene on the 
Pacific shore, tlic Charlcstown Society held a 
commemorative service, which was announced 
when the telegraph communicated the intelli- 
gence of the death of thdr former pastor. 
The meeting was large, attentive, and sympa- 
thizing. On the spot where the manly struggle 
for culture began, and the ambition to be the 
Christian minister grew, learned and eloquent 
divines paid toudiing tributes to the beautiful 
life which had received its croiii'ning. In the 
congregation were the companions of his boy- 
hood, his former pupils, his early friends and 
parishioners, who saw the purity and brilliancy 
of his youth, and felt the magnetic power of his 
manhood ; and the deep feeling evinced, as they 
listened to the exercises, tlie prayer and speech 
and dirge and written word, attested the hold 
which he rctabed on their affection.* It was 

• The chnrcli in Cbariestown in which. Ur. Kinf praachcd 
WM then undergoing repdn; and the nit of Uie Ilnnrsfd Chnich 
(Dnitnrinn) wm promptly tcndend bjr B«t. Dr. EUia, vko if the 
pester of this eode^. Addreaeet were made faj Ber. Dr. EUia, 
Rer. Charica H. Leonard, Ber. Dr. Dartol, Ber. Dr. Hedge, and 
B«T. Thomas B. Thajrer. The entire senrioa gnre 
aatisftctioa to the firieada oT Jlr. King. 
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an appropriate Guistlan service, done in love, 
and at nearly the hour when all tliat waa mortal 
of Thomas Starr King was committed to the 

! earth. 

At the time of this testimonial, little more 
was known than that the pastor was dead, and 
that he was ^happy to go.*' In a month, fiill 
accounts were received of the event. Then the 
HoUis-strcet Society held a similar memorial 

i service.^ Tlieir church was crowded. The 

vesture in whicli the deceased had preached lay 
on the pulpit; on which, and on the font in 
front, were wreaths of flowers. The clioir chant* 
ed the Psalm which the dying pastor repeated ; 

i selections of Scripture were read; prayer was 



} ) 



. • TIm Mfric* At HoUii Sticet was on SvimUj •▼enlng, April 
t, IMi. Tbt exereiM» wtrt ■imilar to thoM in ChArlegtomi, 
] coniinting of leading Mlaetiont of Soiptnre, and prayer, bjr tbo 

i ' pMtor, Rot. Mr. Chancjt oinging bjr tbo choir; and elaborato 

! nddicflioo by Rot. Edward E. Halo, Edwin P. Wbipplo, and 

] ' Bar. Dr. Cbapia. 

Tbo ••EYoning Tranicripl** of Apnl i, 1864, oontaino a ftiU 
j ivpoit of tbo boantiAd addfooooa nado on tbit oeeaiien. Ita 

• editor, Daniel H. HadLoll, Eaq., waa a wann friend of Mr. 

Kfanri and I am indebted to bio oonrtoqr ft' tiM «M of a icrap- 
l book containing Mr. King's lottm to tbia Jo«inal,aBd otbor 
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offered ; and trilHitcs were uttered in calm, well- 
chosen, and licautiful wonln. The service waa 
fimple and imprcsmve. **Tlie large aMPembly 
aeparatod, (celing that the tributes to the de- 
parted had been strictljr just ; fitly oommenK^- 
rating his commanding and manly career, and 
also those traits of his cluuracter whidi mark 
the inner life of the Cluristian* 



*Lcttii«li^t 
SCrmm on hin deeds of lore, tluu phanacd Um tigla 
or All but llcsvea, and in Uie book of Vamm 
The glorioitii rcoofd of hh xirtuf write, 
Aad bold it up to men, and bid tbea dain 
A palm like bit, and catcb from bim the batl^wtd 
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LETTER OF MB. JOSHUA BATES OK MB. UK0*8 

SCHOOL- DATS. 

RicRAiiD FnoniiHonAM. Fjiq. 

Dear Sir, — la a recent conversation relating 
to our mutual friencl, tlio late Rev. T. Starr King« 
you requested mo to furnish ]rou with some reminis* 
cenccs of the scliool-dajs of tluit most rcmarkaUo 
and giflcd man. I most chccrfull/ comply, not only 
from my sincere love of the man, but also from the 
consideration that somo impressions I may commu- 
nicate will bo an incentive to the young to imitate, 
at least in somo degree, his virtues; and to be 
cheered on to duty by the example of a life of 
Boch singular purity and simplicity, activity and 
usefulness. 

I well remember the first entrance of that inter- 

estiDg boy, T. Starr King, to the school under my 

1286] 
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236 THOMAS STAMB KING. 



I I charge: hii gentleness of manner, his hcaroing 

eyot his exprossive fiice, his whole bearing and de- 
meanor, come up with all tlicir freshness in delightful 
rcmemhrance.' lie iromediAtely impressed mo as a 
lad of ancommon promise ; and so soon did lie givo 
evidence of superior endowments, that I at once took 
the liveliest interest in his success. I soon found 
that his mind grasped and comprehended with won- 
derful acumen everj subject presented to his con- 
sideration. As a scholar, young as ho was, he took 
tlie foremost rank in a class of lads remarkable for 

1 talent, and many of wliom have in later years held 

important positions in civil and politicol life. 

His recitations in the English department were 
remarkably clear and methodicol ; showing such a 
grasp of mind in expression of thought, as at once 
conveyed the impression of maturity in mental ao> 
quisitioo fiir beyond his years. 

In the classics he excelled. For accuracy of 
translation and beauty 4>f diction, I have never known 
his superior in the schoolroom. His confidence, his 
self-possession, swt*etneM of voice, and beauty in 
translating, always gave a duirm and freshness to 
his lessons. Often, os I remember his recitations in 
Cicero and Virgil, have I called to mind a remark 
made by my late venerated lather, in speaking of 
tho celebrated Bockminster, his college classmate, 
^^that, on the moniing of examination fiw admission 
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to Ilanrard CoUcge, joong Bockmiitftery a lad of 
thirteen ycan^ arose for bis examiiuitioQ ; and with 
such freedom of translation, beauty of knguage^ 
richness in intonation of voicey accomplished his 
allotted taskt that professor and pupils were eom- 
pletelj entranced in wonder and delight. 

In composition, I think I can truthfully say, I 
never had a pupal his equal ; one so systematie and 
methodical in logical conclusions^ in vigor of thoaght, 
and choice selection of language for the illustra- 
tion of any subject given out for his investigation. 
Among the many themes aligned to him on diflcr- 
ent occasions, I well remember ono on the ** Character 
of Washington," first written in English, and then 
transposed into Latin, when lie was only about thii^ 
teen years of age. So favorably did this impress me, 
that I took occasion to liand it to two distinguished 
scholars for perusal ; both of whom pronounced it a 
remarkable production for one so young. 

His declamations were always given with much 
accuracy, force of expression, swjcetness and clear- 
ness in articulation, and in an impressive and grace* 
ful manner. Many, in later years, who have heard 
him in the lecture -room and the pulpit, have 
noticed and been deh'ghted witli that eloquence in 
matter, and stylo of delivery, which so often gave 
such peculiar charm and fascination to all his dee* 
lamatoiy exercises in the schoolroom. 
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The chief and distinguishing characteristic^ how- 
ever, of his school-life, consisted m his sincerity, 
purity of heart, honesty of purpose, and uniformly 
/ gentlemanly deportment. I can call to rcmem* 
hfance do act or word in his school-days to cen- 
sure or disapprove. Always cheerful, industrious, 
and conscientious, ho left no duty unperformed, but 
lived up to all the requirements of the schoohnoom 
with the most scrupulous exactness. I always felt 
that I had at least one pupil whose whole influence 
was on the side of nobleness, justice, and truth \ and 
whose example in all respects, by the wayside, on 
the playground, and in the schoolroom, was exerted 
in sustaining and upholding wise and judicious regu* 
lations ; which to every teacher is a source of un- 
mingled pleasure. Dr. Arnold, the late celebrated 
teacher of the Rugby School, said, that, when his 
pupils went with him in heart and influence, there was 
BO post in England he would prefer to the one he 
occupied. If our departed friend had been a mem- 
ber of his distinguished school, I venture nothing in 
asserting that no one of his pupils would have had 
a firmer place in his aflections, if from no other con- 
sideration than this,— that he would have been al- 
ways found foremost m eooscientioasly doing all in 
his power to exert an influence in sustaining, in letter 
and spirit, the regulations of the schoolroom, and the. 
requirements of the teacher I and, in his m and oat 
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door example, alwtjs illustrating in word and deed 
whatsoever things are pure, lorelj, honest, and of 
good report. 

After Mr. King closed his connection with school, 
the pleasant relations that had always existed b^ 
twcen nsy as teacher and puptl, continued in all their 
freshness and confidence. Wo often met in puldie 
and private, and always with mutual pleasure. His 
course of study, his present pursuits, and his plans 
for future life, were explained and expressed with 
that frankness and simplicity which was a chief char- 
acteristic of his earnest and confiding nature. A 
short time after his settlement over the Ilollis-strcet 
Church, in Boston, he was appointed chairman of the 
committee on the school over which I now preside. 
His visits were frequent, pleasant, and profitahlo to 
all concerned. I can never forget the lively interest 
he always manifested in every thing pertaining to 
the best welfare of the school ; and I have no doubt 
many of my former pupils remember with much 
interest and profit the tender and <«oul-stirring ap- 
peals he so touchiogly made in his most welcome 
visits, on the importance of appreciating their many 
privileges, and iaithfiilly performing all school-duties, 
so that they might, in the future, enter upon the [ 

active duties of life. Christian dtixens, men pure in f 

heart, strong in mind, healthy in body, obedient sub- 
jects^ wise rulers. » 
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The lifo of Mr* King, from early jrooth to the 
grave, was always sincere, pure, enthusiastic. His 
earnest nature, his glorious aspirations, his love of 
the true and the beautiful, his honesty of heart in 
all ho said and did, gave a peculiar charm to his 
eventful life. He constantly exemplified in all ho 
did that principle and moral thoughtfulncss were the 
controlling motives of action. 

Ho wielded, at all times and under all circumstan- 
ces, a moral power, and maintained and ever exhib- 
ited a force of character, a determination to carry 
out principles, a consecration to his work, a com- 
plete abandonment of self in the discharge of duty, 
which convinced every one of the uprightness and 
purity of his intentions. The true humility and the 
unaiTected simplicity of a life of such unresting dili- 
gence, gave a daily and living enforcement to the 
truth, that ^lifo is real, life is earnest** 

The emanation from his example permeated the 
atmosphere around him; and others could not help 
being invigorated with the belief that they, in some 
measure, should go and do likewise* His name 
will ever be fragrant in oar memory; and his spirit, 
grateful as the breath of mormng, will perpetuate 
his fiune and influence. CUDed thus suddenly and 
young from scenes of influence and activity, leaving 
an aching void m many a heart, we can all, m sub- 
mission and trust, most truthfully say of oar departed 
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thai **lhfti life WM long which answerod lile*s 

great cuds* 

I am joan most truly, 

Joshua Bates. 

Bo0TOa, Apnl IS, IIM. 
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LETTER OP PROFESSOR TWEED. 

CoLLEOB Hill, April t6, 1864. 
Mb. FBOTfnuonAX. 

Dear Sir, — I well remember going to Medford, 
on tho 4th of July, 1845, to hear tho oratioo to be 
given by Mr. King, or Starr, as we all called him. 
It was a beautiful day, and tho largo UnitariaQ 
church was well filled. Rev. C Stetson and Dr. 
Ballou went into tho desk with tho orator. After 
tho preliminary exercises, they came down, and occu- 
pied a pew in front of the pulpit^ Dr. Balloa was 
evidently not quito at ease. He knew that the audi- 
ence contained many discriminating and critical 
minds not particulariy tolerant of showy rhetoric, 
if it lacked the essential requisites of just and rigor- 
ous thought; and I think he had not yet witnessed 
any of Stands public performances. The doctor's 
accustomed caution manifested itself in oveiy line 
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of his tell-tale fiioe. Ilia oompreased lipe and con* 
j iractcd brow showed that he dlstrustedy or feared at 

least, the ability of his jouDg firieiid to meet the 
demands of hb audienee. 

Not so^ howcTer, with Starr* With that quiet 
self-possession which all who ever heard him must 
hare notiood, and which was equally removed from 
an unmanly diflidenco and an offensivo assurance, he 
began. Soon came some of those crystallised state- 
ments sparkling with all the tints of the rainbow, 
for which he was so remarkable. Mr. Stetson, who 
I never could eiyoy a good thing alone, turned to Dr. 

Ballott and others, nodding approval ; when another 
and another grand thought or splendid imago, uttered 
in those rich tones which all will remember, nmde 
such constant calls upon his admiration, that he 
seemed likely to share about equally the attention of 

« 

those near him, with theorator. He could not sit still, 
and took no pains to, but manifested the most unequi- 
vocal symptoms of delight. Dr. Ballon, less demon- 
strative, though probably not less pleased, gradually 
relaxed the tension of his musdes, at first expressing 
a quiet satisfaction, then delight, then admiration. 
Ihose only who were intimate^ acquainted with the 
doctor can have any adequate idea of the breadth 
and compass of expression in his serene countenance. 
Stands sensitive nature iateipreted, as by instinct, . 
«very shade of feeling; and, as he told me after* 
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wnrdfty^wlien the doctor^s iSioo was all a^ow with 
ntisfactioiiy he knew it was all right.'* 

Ab Mon as the onUion was comi^ctody Mr. Stetson 
stepped into the desk, and, pressing the joong onip 
tor^s hand, said, in a whisper, ^it was like Chariea 
Lamb's roast pig^— good thioaghoat, no part better 
or worse than another.*' 

I maj add that Mr. Stetson and Dr. BaDoa were 

the tme exponents of the audience. It was a eoiB- 

plote success. 

Yours trulji 

B. F. TwnD. 



IIL 



MB. RING*S LETTEB BESIGXIXO THE PASTORSHIP 
OF TU£ UOLUS-STKEET SOCIETT. 



Sax FBAKcnco, Kortmbcr S6, IStl, 

Metm. Warrkx Sawtkk, Thomas DAircfiopr, tad Ka- 
THAXisL Uarku, Standing Coramj^M •f HoUls-itfMt 
Pariab. 

I DID not receive your Tcrjr admirable letter, 
representing the condition and interests of the 
lloUis- street parish, until a day or two since,— 
one BKmth after it was mailed in Boston. There is 
now no pony express by which this reply can be 
sent to you. 
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With great regret I have read the aooount of 
losses which the fmrish has sustained in its material 
mfiairk And jret I roust congratulate jrou, that after 
so many months of war and disaster, and with such 
a noble account of services rendered to the countrjr 
and to beneficent enterprises, jon commenced a new 
financial jear, not only free from debt, but with money 
in the treasury* There has been systematic and 
eflident labor in behalf of the interests of the socie- 
ty, and for Christian objects during the year, which 
calls for the tribute of admiration and gratitude. 

To your inquiries, rery kindly and delicately made, 
as to the probabilities of my return, let me answer 
you as frankly as possible* 

At no moment of my residence hero has my heart 
wavered in its allegiance to New England and Bos- 
ton. The ties have strengthened, or rather ab- 
sence and distance have shown mo how much of a 
New-Englander I anu No man, I believe, could 
have gone from your.city less fitted to be an emi- 
grant to a life so diflerent and a coast so far, than L 
And constant and responsible labor, attended as men 
sometimes assure me with valuable and cheering 
results, has not been able to alienate my interests 
from you, or to make the prospect of a permanent 
abode here— grand as this State is, and as its 
future must be— any more inviting. 

But it seemed to me to be a duty to eone here. I 
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belicTe that it was. I cannot regret my ranoTaL 
Andy in fpito of mj indinalion, I bdiere thai it ia 
mj duty to atay. 

Theao aro militarj timet. The lawa of enliBi-> 
mcnti and the commandi fiem headqnarteni Ofer- 
ride all private indinataona and wilL When I aeo 
what itill remains to he done here, -^dotiea which 
a year ago could not have hecn dreamed of^^and 
what diaasterB would he threatened if I should 
decide to go next April, I dare not yield to my 
iropubcsy and let my desire to ho again with old 
firiendsy and in the home of my heart, dictato my 
decision. If I caM say, that, at tho end of my 
second year of absence, I should return to Boston, 
it would give me more pleasure than any of jfotc 
could experience. But I dare not say sa And 
although I am under no pledge whatever, and have 

4 

not been, to remain hero an hour beyond next April, 
I see that it would be wrong to leave so soon. 

If this, brethren and friends, is a disappointment 
to any of you, remember that it is so to me morf than 
to any of you. If I could look ibrward to years of 
health and service as your minister, with a furnished 
mind and a brain refreshed, I assure you that it would 
give me deep and thorough joy. 

But as I must stay in this State one year loQger 
at least, and as the shadows lie over the path beyond 
that time, and as I cannot tell if then, should I live^ 
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mj overworked mind and frame wfll bo fit for con- 
tinued Benrioe with you or anywhere, I must relue- 
tantly hut unavoidably surrender into your hands 
all that b left of the trust that has bound me to 
your noble pulpit and your nobler band. 

It is not for me now, my dear friends, to urge you 
to concentrate your seal and efforts in support of 
the church for which it was my privilege to labor 
with you during many years. When a regiment is 
thinned in battle, the ofRccrs and privates that remain 
are none the less devoted to its honor and its colors, 
especially if it holds a position on the field of great 
importance in the general conflict ; and, if it has a 
historic renown, its tattered flag is then dearer than 
the bright stripes and clean stars were when the 
ranks were fulL But it is not for me now to show 
you what a powerful nucleus yon havo for a strong 
working body in Boston, nor to urge you to begin 
with a good heart to seek for a minister to unite 
his fortunes with you, while you havo so many work- 
ing members, and are free from debt. 

Words that refer to duty and conscience are out 
of place from my pen now. And I cannot heartily 
j liso them. They are too cold. It is for me, as I 

i recall the scenes which nearly twelve years of labor 

I with you have left in my memory, to thank God for 

I my association with you, and to ask pardon for re- 

missness in service. I dose the reoord.with pain, 
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when I think of tho friends from whom I mwi pnit 
M parishkmen. I dose it with something like sntis> 
(action, when I think that now joa are at full liber^ 
to obtain a minister who shall be able to serre 7011 
more fiuthfully than I have done. 

Neficr again in life can I expect to be associated 
in parodiial fellowship so honorable^ satisfkctoryt 
and predous. Bot I bow to the roioe that bids me 
remain in a field so distant from mj heart's choiee. 
And I inToke for all of joo, and ibr joor families, 
the fiiTor and protection of Ifim who is our eoon- 
trj*s God and hope, and the defender of all eanest 
and trusting toil; and, with gratitude that will 
never fail for all jour kindness and fidelity, I am, 
in sadness and with affection. 

Your friend, 

Tns. Stahr KtMO. 
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